A Good Map System Will Guide You 
To the City of Bigger Business 


Business isn't dead or lost. It is simply sleeping. 
Potentially, every hamlet is a “‘city of bigger business.” 
Somebody in your line ts selling goods there—somebody is 


Rana MONauuy ! developing new territory. The proper kind of sales eifort 
Send For This will make that ‘“scmebody” you! 
Interesting Facts are vital. Unless you have a graphic picture of 
Booklet the territory covered you cannot route your salesm trop- 
On Map Systems erly or coordinate your sales and advertising campaigns, 
Ss Genesis enn the ‘To guess is to invite disaster. 
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R 4 Ranp MCNALty Map System spreads the vital facts of 
Ising NAD ° ° ° , 
Map Systems ; business before you in an easily-understood and never-fo- 
how other executives forgotten picture. 
pgp Storage malig Thousands of sales managers and advertising manager 
using RAND MENALLy Map Systems for the following purpos 


Uncovering new business, checking salesmen’s calls, locatigy 
of installations, weeding out dead towns, keeping in touch with 
dealers, analyzing buying tendencies, cutting traveling expenses,” 
giving customers prompt attention, and as a danger signal on 
slumping sales. 
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Here at Map Headquarters we have suggested and installed 
map systems for practically every kind of business under the 
sun—large and small—the country over. We shall be glad to 
discuss your own particular problem with you—either personally 
or by mail. 


Ranp MENALILY & GOMIPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CH’CAGO 42 E. 22xp Street, New YorK 
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the Price List Problem 


3efore the advent of the Badger 7-16 in. Ring Book, it was a 
difficult matter to make a satisfactory Loose-Leaf Price List, pocket size, 
for Salesman’s use and for the Trade. 


The haif-inch ring fixture made the book rather bulky to carry 
in the pocket, and the quarter-inch memo fixture did not afford enough 
capacity. In the 7-16 inch binder we have the solution of the problem. In 
this binder there is ample room for 100 sheets which is double the capacity 
of the quarter-inch memo book, while the actual thickness of the book is 
increased only to a very slight degree. 


The book has met with the instant approval of Manufacturers, 
Jobbers, Insurance Agencies and other lines of Business which require a 
compact, serviceable, up-to-the-minute Price List. 


Changes easily made— 
Loose-Leaf Price List always up-to-date 


The advantages of the Loose-Leaf Price List are so well known 
and are so evident that they need only be mentioned at this time. 


There is a saving in printing, in paper, and in the time required 
for compiling. 


There is a saving in correspondence and office expense — the 
Dealer need not question Prices. 


The Price List is easily kept up-to-date and accurate at all times, 
and reflects the progressive character of the Firm putting it out. 


Any size - - - - Any quantity 


No matter what your particular requirements may be, we can 
furnish Price Lists to you which will be best for your purpose. Let us 
know what size sheet you will use and the approximate quantity and we 
will quote prices which will be of interest to you. 
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- Here’s a New Dartnell Feature 
Gimousieandnita’ that will Help You 

22) .) Keep Your Salesmen 
mn A-| Fighting [nm 


__ st is in the form of a four-page illustrated sales bulletin. 


Doing Things That 
“Can't Be Done” >. 
Short Cut to Success.“ S"* 


An entirely new bulletin is issued and mailed out to sub- 
scribers every week. 


a 
A Tip on Handling the — {cide Kaew the AN EARLY START MEANS A WINNIN 
Buyer Whois Nursinga 2 

Grouch Against You 


The front page is arranged for your personal letter. With 
the exception of the illustrated heading it is blank. On 
the inside pages a weekly newspaper is conducted, bring- 
ing to your salesmen, news of what other salesmen in all 
lines of business are doing; how they are meeting the 
problems that confront your salesmen; how they are get- 
Ss SSeS ting the most out of their territories; how they are shat- 
“= E==="= | tering old sales records in spite of the business slump. 


Use this Bulletin Head Instead of Plain Stationery for 
Your Weekly Message to Your Sales Force 


It will help you to awaken your sales- 
men to opportunities that they never 
dreamed existed. By constantly remind- 
ing them how other salesmen are achiev- 
ing greater success it will fire them with 
the determination to do better them- 
selves. It will encourage them to do 
more creative thinking. It will keep 
them from getting into a rut and going 
stale. In short, it will make them bigger 
producers for themselves and for their 
house. 


These illustrated bulletins are not “gin- 
ger talks”; they are not preachments; 
they are not sermons—all of which have 
outlived their usefulness. They are sim- 
ply an exchange of selling experience 
and anecdotes written in a concise, prac- 
tical way. Salesmen welcome and read 
these bulletins because they are made up 
of exactly the same kind of experience 
stories that salesmen like to talk about 
when they get together in the smoker or 
hotel lobby. 


The cost of these illustrated bulletins is 
less than it would cost you for the draw- 
ings alone. They come to you every week 
all ready to typewrite with your per- 
sonal message and mail out to your 
salesmen. The editorial matter is gath- 
ered and prepared by men of actual sell- 
ing experience, who have themselves met 
and solved the salesman’s problems anu 
who know the difference between prac- 
tical selling ideas and desk chair dream- 
ing. 


This Bulletin, with the Front Page Blank for Your Personal Message, Now 


Available to Sales Managers Generally 


Sold on a monthly subscription basis. Price 25 cents a month for each weekly copy 
—or at the rate of five cents a bulletin. Subscription price when less than 3 bul- 
letins are required, $10 a year in advance. Special prices on 100 or more. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


Published and Copyrighted 1921, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year in advance. 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Iil., under act of March 3, 1879. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
IS GOING FORWARD 


Regardless of the Views of the Pessimists 


The mass of the people have more money and are making larger 
incomes than probably at any previous time in history. 


The growing pains incident to a readjustment in many. indus- 
tries are by some grossly magnified far beyond sane probabilities. 


Now is the time when manufacturers and retailers should insure 
their future prosperity by rational but confidence-inspiring 
newspaper advertising. 


If everyone would but seek to find market for a rational product 
at fair prices and temporarily eliminate the tendency of crowding 
labor down business would more speedily reach a new normal. 
No one ever gets rich or increased the volume of his business or 
profits by sitting down and crying calamity. 


Newspaper advertising provides the very best and most effective 
way for reaching the people of the United States, who to-day 
have over $37,000,000,000 on deposit in our various banks. 


Why waste time with intermediary impediments? Advertise 
your wares and let American business go forward. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member A. B. C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher 170,000 a Day 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


Chicago, Peoples Gas Building New York, 19 West 44th St. 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 
cents. Yearly subscription, ee in 
advance, $3.00 anywhere in. #he United 
States or its possessions; $3.25- in Can- 
ada; and $3.50 in foreign countries. Six 
months subscriptions, $1.50.' When three 
or more subscriptions are ordered -at 
once by the same concern a special club 
rate of $2.50 per year for each subscrip- 
tion applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions . are: promptly 
discontinued upon expiration. Readers 
desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew promptly. Back copies 
cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is 
not generally sold through news dealers. 
Copies: can, however, usually be secured 
after the: first of the month from the 
news stands at leadmg hotels, railroad 
stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertise- 
ments facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 
per insertion. Two-thirds page (across 
two columns), $50.00; half page special 
island position, $50.00; half page across 
columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3.50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven 
words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the 
tenth of the month. Final forms, fif- 
teenth of the month. Publication date, 
twenty-fifth of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands 
not:later than the tenth. 
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ROCHESTER'S LEADING HOTEL 
350 ROOMS WITH BATH. 
SENECA OPERATION CORPORATION 
UNDER DIRECTION UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


Rochester, XD. 


B.F WELTY, Mansece. 


Mr.J,Mitchel Thorsen, 
Business Manager, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
New York City 


Dear Mr ,Thorsen: 

You will undoubtedly be glad to know 
that our news-stand sells more "Cosmopolitans" 
than any other magazine we carry. 

Surely this is sufficient as the 
Hotel 3eneca is Rochester's leading hotel and our 
guests include, of course, the better element of 
the general traveling public, 

Wishing you continued success,I am 


Yours very truly, 
HOT 


\ } BFW/MEF 


Nearly Everybody Worth While 
3 Reads Cosmopolitan 
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When the Salesman Sued and Won 


A Few Cases Decided by Courts of Review Illustrating the 
Importance of Definite Written Agreements with Salesmen 


By Edward Warren Everett 


Member of the Firm of Winston, Strawn & Shaw, Attorneys 


Editorial Note: The discouragements which 
salesmen are meeting, and will meet for some 
time to come, makes it more necessary than ever 
that precaution be taken to prevent any misun- 
derstandings in the event of a termination of 
employment or disputes over compensation. Be- 
cause Mr. Everett has had a particularly broad 
experience in suits between salesmen and employ- 
ers we have asked him to review for the readers 
of “Sales Management” some outstanding cases 
which may serve to point out pitfalls in the fram- 
ing of salesmen’s agreements. 


OST disputes between salesmen 
M and their employers have arisen 

because of indefiniteness of the 
written contract, and frequently because 
of no contract at all. Naturally the sym- 
pathies of jurors favor the employe, so 
that the employer who goes into court 
without a very definite understanding at 
his back is at a grave disadvantage from 
the start. An illustration of this is found 
in the case of Taylor vs. Enoch Morgan’s 
Sons Co. decided by the New York Court 
of Appeals. The salesman sued his em- 
ployers, who manufactured and _ sold 
soaps of various kinds and sapolio, for 
commissions on his sales in a defined ter- 
ritory. He had exclusive rights. After 
serving nine months a controversy arose, 
but an agreed settlement was made and 
the employment was to continue. The 
employer attempted to define the terms 
of the employment in a letter. Five hun- 
dred dollars was paid by the employer 
to settle the disputes arising under the 
oral arrangement. The letter stated: 


What Is a “Bona Fide” Order Anyhow? 


“You are to travel over your route in 
this state, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
at least six times per year, and repre- 
sent and sell our brands of laundry soap, 
sapolio, and other goods, paying your 
own expenses, handling no other goods 
to conflict with ours, to conduct yourself 
and the business in a manner to our 
géneral satisfaction, for which we agree 
to pay you a commission upon all orders 
accepted from bona fide purchasers as 
follows, viz.: On all laundry soaps sold 
at a price of not less than three and 
three-fourths cents per pound, of ten per 
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cent; on al! sapolio sold to trade not 
heretofore sold by us, ten per cent; on 
all sapolio to our regular trade outside 
of this city, Brooklyn, and certain 
parties in Newark, five per cent; and on 
other goods and sales as may be agreed 
upon between us.” 

The employe undertook to perform 
these services and sold large quantities 
of soap, sapolio, and sal-soda. After his 
discharge he made claims for additional 
commissions. The employer was required 
to allow him for orders received from in- 
dividuals and orders taken by other em- 
ployees in his territory. The employer 
interpreted the agreement to mean that 
the employe was entitled to commissions 
on the orders taken by him and for- 
warded to the company, and dispute 
arose upon the expression “upon all or- 
ders accepted from bona fide purchas- 
ers.” The court stated, in its decision, 
had it not been the intention of the de- 
fendant to limit his commissions to or- 
ders obtained and received from him, apt 
words clearly expressing that intent 
would doubtless have been used. 


Verbal Agreements That Mean Nothing 


The employe was also allowed com- 
missions “upon orders from responsible 
parties which were not accepted by the 
defendant.” The court stated in the 
opinion: 

“We incline to the view that it was the 
duty of the defendant to accept all or- 
ders presented by the plaintiff from bona 
fide purchasers which were made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the con- 
tract, and that they did not have the 
right, without cause, to arbitrarily re- 
fuse to accept such orders.” 

The controversy between the employer 
and employe arose in this case because 
the agreement did not definitely state 
upon what orders employe was to receive 
commissions. Because the letter was not 
carefully prepared the employe recovered 
large amounts which the employer 
claimed he was not entitled to. 
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In the case of James H. Walker vs. 
William J. Grant, reported in 40 Ill. App. 
359, the employe was employed as a 
traveling salesman on a salary and 
traveling expense basis. Expenses had 
been allowed prior to the last three trips, 
previous to which the employer told the 
employe that his traveling expenses must 
not exceed five dollars per day, and the 
employe replied that he could not do it. 
The employer said he could do it by 
traveling slower. The employe was per- 
mitted to continue to work after this 
conversation. Decision states: 

“While appellee (employe) was work- 
ing under said contract, appellant (em- 
ployer) could not change it by a state- 
ment that the expenses could not exceed 
a given sum.. Fixing a limit to the ex- 
penses was a change of the original con- 
tract that could only be made by the 
assent of both parties to it. Walker’s 
(employer) statement amounted to noth- 
ing more than a pyoposition to fix a limit 
to expenses to which appellee (employe) 
did not agree.” 

Because the employer did not obtain 
the assent of the employe to the pro- 
posed change in the “compensation, he 
was required to pay the full amount of 
traveling expenses incurred by the em- 
ploye. 


Salesman Must Have Access to Books 


In the case of Selz vs. Buel, reported 
in 105 Ill. 122. Morris Selz and Com- 
pany, who were engaged in the whole- 
sale shoe and boot business at Chicago 
and in manufacturing shoes and boots 
at Joliet, employed Buel to serve as a 
salesman in their Chicago house. He 
was to be compensated annually with a 
sum equal to one-fifth of the net profits 
of the business done at the Chicago 
house, with a guarantee that the profits 
would be at least $7500.00 a year. The 
agreement specifically made _ provision 
for determining the net profits. At the 
end of each year the gross profits in the 
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business conducted at the Chicago store 
were to be ascertained, and from that 
sum the total expenses and losses incur- 
red were to be deducted and one-fifth of 
the residue was to be the compensation. 
The goods shipped from Joliet were to 
be invoiced at the rate of ten per cent 
above and in addition to the actual cost, 
on four months’ time, with interest at 
the rate of ten per cent per annum, to 
be charged the Chicago house after four 
months from date of sale. After the ex- 
piration of the written contract Buel, by 
verbal contract, agreed to continue as 
salesman at a fixed salary of $7500.00 a 
year. At the time he severed his rela- 
tions a satisfactory settlement was made, 
and he gave a receipt in full for compen- 
sation for his services and made no 
claim under the origina! written con- 
tract. During the four years the written 
contract was in force, he was paid at the 
rate of $7500.00 a year. Each year he 
had been informed that the net profits 
did not exceed a sum which entitled him 
to more than that amount. Because he 
had not been furnished with a statement 
showing the amount of business from 
which he could intelligent!y determine 
for himself whether he had received all 
the compensation for his services he was 
entitled to under the contract, he was 
permitted to maintain his suit and the 
employer was required to make an ac- 
counting. In the accounting the employe 
was awarded $11,349.59. The employer 
had charged certain interest, and as the 
contract of employment made no pro- 
vision for such charge, and there was no 
local custom or usage justifying it, the 
court gave the employe credit for his 
proportion. The decision stated that it 
“was clearly the duty of the appellants 
(employer) to furnish the capital neces- 
sary to carry on the business contem- 
plated by the contract.” 


The Case of Salzer vs. Alexander 


In Saltzer vs. Alexander Supply Com- 
pany, 168 Ill. App. 210, a salesman was 
employed to act as solicitor for mer- 
chandise. He paid five dollars for an 
agent’s outfit and began work. Within 
thirty days he conceived the employer 
had violated the contract, and brought 
suit to recover damages from the em- 
ployer. His employment agreement pro- 
vided he was “to order and deliver the 
goods reported sold; to pay for said 
goods as soon as delivered to customers 
and for all ordered within twenty days 
after shipment.” He took and sent in 
some orders, but the employer refused to 
deliver and attempted to require him to 
remit the cash with the order, agreeing 
to deliver the goods by freight. 


Because the employer attempted to 
change the terms of sale which were 
specified in the contract of employment 
by demanding cash or security before 
shipping the goods, it was decided that 
the employer had violated the contract 
and that the employe was justified in 
canceling the orders sent in and in re- 
fusing to work longer under the contract. 
In this case the employer should have 
specified at the time he made the con- 
tract with the employe the terms under 
which the salesman was to sell the goods 
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and the terms under which the employer 
would deliver the goods. 


The case of Wolf Cigar Stores vs. 
Kramer, 109 S. W. 990, involves a state 
of facts where one was employed by a 
contract as general manager of all the 
company’s Dallas stores, “performing 
such duties as are usually entailed on a 
general manager under like circum- 


stances, for the term of one year.” At 


the time of employment number four 
store was the only one in operation. At 
the time of the discharge three stores, 
known as number four, number five, and 
number nine, were operated. Number five 
was situated in the St. George Hote!, and 
was a cigar stand 8x20. The duties of 
the chief clerk of number five were those 
of the ordinary salesman, “standing be- 
hind the counter, handing out cigars, 
papers, magazines, chewing gum, etc., 
taking care of the show cases and count- 
ers, cleaning them, and keeping them in 
order, as also cleaning and washing 
show cases and wall cases, thus perform- 
ing the combined duties of salesman and 
porter.” His hours were from 6:30 A. M. 
to 10:30 P.M., and the salary varied 
from $10 to $15 per week. 


The employer notified this employe to 
become chief clerk at store number five 
at the same salary he was then receiving 
until the expiration of his contract. Be- 
cause of the difference in the employ- 
ment between the general manager and 
chief clerk of number five store the em- 
ploye refused to accept the new work 
even though at the same salary, and 
claimed that it was a breach of the con- 
tract on the part of the employer. At 
the time of his discharge there was no 
opening in the city of Dallas for his em- 
ployment “in a like or similar capacity 
to that in which he was employed by the 
cigar stores.” He had had considerable 


“The writer has read with a great deal 
of interest your first editorial, ‘Don’t 
Give Up a Leaking Ship-Plug the Leak,’ 
in the June issue of ‘Sales Management.’ 
To his mind, this is the strongest edi- 
torial that has come to his attention in 
any publication.” R. R. Shanon, Asst- 
Director of Sales, H. W. Dubiske & Co, 


How One Concern Is 
Ironing the Valleys 
Out of Sales 


In the June issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment” the following statement is made: 
“No business stands still. Every busi- 
ness that grows is in a constant state of 
change and flux. New ideas, new models, 
new methods must constantly be incor- 
porated into any business that grows.” 

In the following account of the new 
tradition-smashing policy of the Krohn- 
Fechheimer Company, manufacturers of 
the Red Cross Shoe, we see how one con- 
cern has heeded the handwriting on the 
wall by throwing custom overboard and 
introducing a radical change in selling 
methods. Thus we are able to give a 
concrete example of the workings of 
some of the ideas brought forward in 
the June issue in the article entitled, 
“The Handwriting on the Wall.” 

Briefly the new plan of selling adopted 
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by the manufacturers of the Red Cross 
Shoe consists of selling shoes two or 
three months in advance instead of six 
months or a year in advance. Shoe sales- 
men formerly made two trips a year 
over their territory. Krohn-Fechheimer 
salesmen now make four to six trips a 
year. 

Salesmen in the shoe business have for 
many years, made two trips a year—one 
time with the spring lines and the next 
time with the fall lines. Dealers were 
“forced to buy six months in advance. 
Sometimes they were able to guess right, 
while at other times styles changed 
quickly, or business conditions were up- 
set, leaving them with huge stocks to 
be sold at profitless figures. 

The idea back of the Krohn-Fech- 
heimer plan is to enable the dealer to 
buy only sixty or ninety days’ supply, 
turn his’ investment and stock quickly 
and buy again. This enables him to keep 
his stock full of quick selling, seasonable 
novelties at all times. 


Six Trips Instead of Two 


It has been proven that shoes can be 
sold in profitable quantities every day in 
the year if the dealers can show new, 
smart styles.. But when they are forced 
to buy six months in advance, styles are 
often out of date by the time the shoes 
are manufactured and put on sale. 

This plan means a speeding up of pro- 
duction in the manufacturing end of the 
business in order to make deliveries in 
from 60 to 90 days. It tends to eliminate 
the peaks and valleys in production so 
that the factory organization can be held 
together and kept busy every month in 
the year. 

Shoe retailers everywhere are heartily 
in favor of this plan which serves to 
simplify their buying problems and 
speed up turnover. 

Trade papers are liberally used in an- 
nouncing this new plan of selling to the 
shoe dealers. Double page spreads were 
used to urge dealers in towns where 
there is no Red Cross agency to wire or 
write for the Red Cross salesman to call 
and explain the new plan in detail. 

The additional sales made by the sales- 
man amply takes care of the additional 
expense incurred in making the extra 
trips over the territory each year. Ina 
letter to “Sales Management,” Edgar K. 
Woodrow, sales manager of the Krohn- 
Fechheimer Company says, “Our ar- 
rangement with our salesmen is such as 
to involve no extra expense to them by 
virtue of the extra trips. We assume the 
extra expense and they are selling more 
shoes and making more money.” . 

This new plan of Krohn-Fechheimer’s 
has brought about considerable discus- 
sion in the shoe trade. One prominent 
shoe trade paper devoted a long editorial 
to an outline of the plan. Apparently it 
is going to be watched carefully, and 
will in all probability presage a general 
change in the shoe selling methods. 

The avalanche of cancellations which 
most every shoe manufacturer has ex- 
perienced the past year will be prac- 
tically eliminated by this plan of selling 
for quicker delivery. The dealer will not 
be “stuck” with styles that have depre- 
ciated in the public fancy. 
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The Prestige of Broadway 


AST summer a salesman, who 
travels small towns, was waiting 


to see a dealer in one of those 
stores where the dealer stays up front 
and greets most of the customers by 
their first names when they come in. 

The dealer was waiting on a young 
man who was buying some shirts and 
collars. When the young man had fin- 
ished buying the dealer said ‘You ought 
to have one of these new fangled ties— 
jazz-bows they call ’em. I just came back 
from New York last week and they are 
all the rage on Broadway.” And the 
young man bought two—one for himself 
and one to send to his brother. 

Millions of times a year that very 
same thing happens. It may be with ref- 
erence to a “jazz-bow” tie, a suit of 
clothes, a new fangled feather for a 
ladies’ hat, a wrist watch, or new song. 
Whatever is “all the rage on Broadway” 
is sure to find favor on Main Street. 

The thousands of dealers who visit 
New York each year go there with eyes 
and ears wide open. During the few 
days they spend in New York they store 
up selling ideas for six months. When 
they return to their home towns, and 
greet their patrons, they have something 
of interest to tell each one. 

The banker gets a tip about the elec- 
tric sign on the bank in New York that 
shows dimes dropping into a pocket sav- 
ings bank, the hardware dealer hears 
about the wonderful show window in 
that sporting goods store that shows a 
regular little water fall, with real water 
trickling down over plaster paris rocks, 
the swe:t girl graduates hear about the 
latest styles in gowns and jewelry, the 
young men learn whether or not the 
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Broadwayites are still wearing pinch 
backs or double breasters. 

Suppose, then, the home town merchant 
sees windows full of the very same goods 
he has in his own store. Doesn’t he 
swell up with pride when he learns that 
his store sells the same watches, shoes, 
hats, shotguns, or corsets that he sees on 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue? Isn’t it a 
sure guarantee that he is going home 
“sold” all over again on the lines he 
stocks in his store? So distribution in 
the shopping centres of New York is 
valuable for many reasons—the effect 
upon the thousands of visiting mer- 
chants, not the least by any means. 

“But how am I going to break into the 
New York market,” says the sales man- 
ager whose line has never been sold in 
New York. “I have always heard that it 
takes a fortune to get a start in New 
York.” 

The sales manager of a large candy 
concern was consulted regarding “break- 
ing into New York.” He tells us that he 
finds the New York jobbers will not give 
any co-operation until the manufacturer 
creates a demand for his product. He 
has secured his distribution by shipping 
quantities of his product to New York 
and selling it direct to the trade, collect- 
ing as the deliveries are made. 

In this way he finally creates a de- 
mand which the jobbers will recognize. 
Then they stock the goods, but not until 
then. This same sales manager tells us 
that he finds newspaper advertising, 
backed by dominating out-door display, 
the most effective means of getting quick 
distribution in Gotham. 

Although many sales managers com- 
plain at the lack of interest shown in 
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new articles by New York jobbers, it is 
not to be wondered that some of them 
fail to enlist the jobbers’ co-operation. 
They don’t understand the New York 
market and fail to provide proper sup- 
port for the jobbers. 

In fifteen days 1962 druggists out of 
2940 called on were sold a new dentifrice 
—orders averaging $4.40 each, cost per 
sale 50c. On the strength of this distri- 
bution among retail stores, orders from 
21 jobbers totalled several thousand dol- 
lars more than the orders from the retail 
stores. Over $20,000 worth of the prod- 
uct was sold with a total advertising ex- 
penditure of $6,250. 

In many lines sales expense in New 
York City can be kept lower than that of 
provincial territory. One manufacturer 
of a drug sundry finds that one-eighth 
of his sales and advertising appropria- 
tion gets better results in the New York 
territory than three-cighths of his total 
appropriation invested in provincial ter- 
ritory of approximately the same popu- 
lation. 

New York business must be watched 
carefully—there is no such thing as 
sending in a crew of men and getting a 
quick distribution and then sitting back 
and watching the business roll in ever 
afterwards. Competition is keen and 
many manufacturers in all lines are con- 
stantly watching New York markets for 
a chance to step in and take some one’s 
place. 


The manufacturer who wants national 
prestige, a big business closely concen- 
trated, and a foothold in one of the fast- 
est growing markets on earth will do 
well to tackle New York. 
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Uncle Sam on Trail of Price Jugglers 
Special Washington Correspondence 


Anticipating the demand for price reductions a number of concerns raised prices during the 
last few months of the seller’s market a notch or two beyond actual need so as to have a ‘‘cut- 
ting’ margin. When the price slashing started these schemers made the biggest noise. They 
contributed very largely to the present inertia of buyers. It is good news that the Government 
is out after them with a big stick. Let us hope the campaign bears fruit. 


4 = “price-up,” that sales subter- 
fuge which imputes a fictitious 
value to an article, and renders 
plausible the startling price-cut, is the 
latest indulgence of marketing license to 
fall under the suspicion of the Federal 
trade Commission. Incidentally, and with 
the effect of making this question of 
ethics even more interesting to sales 
managers, the business mentor has taken 
a side-swipe at private-branding. For it 
is the supply house, engaged in private 
branding to the trade, that is the most 
.assiduous devotee of the price-up. 

If the governmental agency for the 
regulation of business conduct were de- 
sirous of joining issue on the legitimacy 
of the price-up, it could not have chosen 
a scene more illuminating to sales ex- 
ecutives than the razor and fouptain pen 
industry where it has made its begin- 
ning. Here is no full flower of the “syn- 
dicate catalog,” that never-failing in- 
spiration for price-up, but nowhere else 
have values been so heavily befogged by 
the copy used in mail-order selling. And 
the outlook is that the current situation 
in the safety razor field will make for 
even wider and more numerous gaps be- 
tween marked prices and actual sale 
prices. 


The Case of the Dixie Mfg. Co. 


Use or abuse of the “price-up” is not 
the concrete specifications in the “com- 
plaints” that the Trade Commission has 
issued against Dixie Manufacturing Co. 
of Union City, Ga., Mrs. Clara L. Doll of 
New York, trading as the Burham Safety 
Razor Company, and others. It was the 
original intention to make it so. One 
count of the indictment would charge 
“false and misleading advertising” be- 
cause of the factory-direct-to-consumer 
pretense, etc. Another count would cite 
the passing off of goods by means of the 
price-up. After deliberation, however, it 
was decided not to thus particularize as 
to objectionable features of the sales sys- 
tem but to challenge the strategy in its 
entirety as a “fraudulent scheme.” In 
the eyes of marketing managers, never- 
theless, the pillory of the price-up will 
stand out as the new departure in the 
Trade Commission’s progressive evolu- 
tion of a code of business ethics. 

When is a “price-up,” is a question 
that will naturally arise before the 
watchful sales manager when he hears 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
set about driving the stakes of a straight 
and narrow path in a new direction. 
Quickly be it answered, on the authority 
of the commercial disciplinarians, that 
there is no intent to construe articles as 
over-priced merely because some or all 
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distributors habitually ignore the resale 
prices that the manufacturers have rec- 
ommended and which are, ‘perhaps, im- 
printed on the articles or containers. No 
more is there an inclination to make 
temporary special offers of price reduc- 
tions, or regular or occasional conces- 
sions to close out discontinued models, 
serve as accusations of unfair price-ups. 
The new sensitiveness of the Federal 
Trade Commission constitutes no attack 
upon “list price” as the term is ordi- 
narily used in business. 

But when a firm regularly packs a 
razor that costs from 39 to 46 cents, and 
which it sells for $1.95, in a case brave 
with the inscription; “Price, $3.50,” the 
Federal Trade Commission feels that it 
is time for the official worm to turn. It 
has contributed tethis governmental im- 
patience with price-up that the firms 
which are being proceeded against were 
not content with employing such price- 
ups on “leaders” or fighting brands. In- 
stead price exaggeration appeared to be 
a studied policy, according to the evi- 
dence collected. Thus the Dixie Company 
printed a price of $4.00 on the case of a 
razor for which it paid 50 cents and 
which was sold at $2. Again the inscrip- 
tion “Price $5.00” is about the most im- 
portant inscription on the cases of razors 
that cost the distributor from $1 to $1.25 
each and which are sold at $2.90. 


Hits at “Factory to Consumer” Bragging 


In the cases in which the Trade Com- 
mission is seeking to establish prece- 
dents for the control of this practice, 
considerable evidence has been gathered 
to prove that pretense via price-up has 
been a definite policy, backed by a 
studied sales and advertising campaign. 
Such phrases as “You can’t buy a better 
razor for $5.00” and “Direct from fac- 
tory to consumer” are cited in the com- 
plaint against the Dixie Company as 
contributing to the false impression. 

It is the method of marketing em- 
ployed by the half dozen different con- 
cerns, already in the toils, that renders 
so influential in closing sales the im- 
pressive price-up. The razors that figure 
in this trade are almost without excep- 
tion sent to prospective customers on ap- 
proval with the privilege of return if not 
satisfactory. The fountain pens are 
“dressed” for display by peddlers, street 
fakirs, etc. Thus the setting provided 
for the merchandise, notably that which 
imputes a superior money value, is cal- 
culated to impress some prospects, es- 
pecially the less sophisticated. 

From the standpoint of sales interests 
perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
this new crusade by the Federal Trade 
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Commission is found in the indictment of 
the interests that inspire and encourage 
the abuses of price-up by supplying un- 
der private brands the price-inscribed 
cases or the packaged goods that make 
it possible to juggle values. The Trade 
Commission has not as yet called upon 
all the manufacturers who will ultimately 
be asked for explanations but it is 
quietly gathering evidence. In the case 
of one well known razor manufacturer 
this evidence is designed to nullify the 
defense that the manufacturer has, in 
his boxing of the goods, merely complied 
with the requisitions of the private 
branders who buy at this source. The 
field agents of the Trade Commission 
have collected a large number of differ- 
ent razor boxes, all eminating from this 
one factory, but used by different dis- 
tributors. The boxes show variation in 
color, etc., and in the names display of 
the respective distributors but there is 
an ominous uniformity in the inscrip- 
tions in gold ink “Price $5.00.” The 
government attorneys are inclined to be- 
lieve that manufacturers who thus_ini- 
tiate Price-Up marks cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for the suggestion to many 
private branders that they employ ficti- 
tious values as bait in selling. 


Stamping the Package with Fancy 
Prices 


In the fountain pen field several of the 
firms that have lately been summoned by 
the Trade Commission to show cause 
why they should not revise their sales 
policy have sought to disclaim respon- 
sibility because the cheap pens were not 
furnished to distributors in the boxes 
bearing the fanciful price. However the 
Trade Commission contends that firms 
that supplied pens not packed in boxes 
and at the same time furnished the pur- 
chasers with empty boxes, duly stamped 
and branded well knew that their cus- 
tomers intended to place the pens in the 
individual boxes. There is, in the esti- 
mation of the business mentor, no alibi 
for furnishing individual boxes stamped 
“Price, $1.00,” “Price, $1.50,” or “Price, 
$3.00,” according to order, in conjunction 
with pens that were furnished at prices 
of $12 to $25 per gross. 


“ ‘Sales Management’, for which I have 
recently subscribed, contains many ar- 
ticles of interest and I look forward to 
its periodical appearance.” J. J. Galla- 
gher, Hershey Chocolate Co. 


‘Hundred Point Sales Letters” is one 
of the best things of the kind I have 
ever seen, and I know it will be a help 
and an inspiration to me.” Wm. H. Rob- 
erts, Jr., S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
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‘The backward art of spending” 


What is the real importance to the manufacturer 
of the uncertain judgment of the buying public? 


CAR-LOAD lot of ice-cream 
freezers had “gone dead” on a 
dealer’s hands. With a short 

season, quick action was needed. 

On another make of freezer he was 
almost sold out. It was no better in 
quality—and even slightly more ex- 
pensive. 

The dealer decided to try a novel 
plan. He reduced the price of this 
popular make—thus leaving the slow- 
selling freezer higher in price. 

And now the car-load lot was sold 
without difficulty. 


This was the actual experience of 
a large Chicago department store. 
Unusual in itself, this incident illus- 
trates a condition more widespread 
than is generally imagined—the un- 
certain judgment of the buying pub- 
lic. 

To the earning of money, individ- 
uals bring a highly specialized train- 
ing and skill. But spending in most 
families is an amateur effort—largely 
a matter of guess-work. The burden falls 
almost entirely on one member of the family 
—the housewife. It is estimated on reliable 
authority that 80% of all retail purchases 
are made by women. 


“The housewife’s tasks,” writes a noted 
economist, “are much more varied than the 
tasks which business organization assigns to 
most men. She must buy milk and shoes, fur- 
niture and meat, magazines and fuel, hats 
and underwear, bedding and disinfectants, 
medical services and toys, rugs and candy. 
Surely no one can be expected to possess ex- 
pert knowledge of the qualities and prices of 
such varied wares. 


“A few (people) indeed make so much 
money that they can slight the art of spend- 


No buyer for a factory or office is called upon to make 
purchases as widely diversified as those of the house- 
wife. She must select the articles for her home from 
among thousands of items in many different fields. 


ing—but the vast majority would gain as 
much from wiser spending as from increased 
earning.” 


The spreading of information about mer- 
chandise is obviously one of the primary 
functions of advertising and just as obviously 
all truthful advertising promotes wiser 
spending to some degree. Constantly fearful 
of errors in judgment and of wasting money, 
the housewife seizes eagerly the facts that 
really help her in buying. 


Advertising that is planned to guide hu- 
man decisions is not only most effective in 
bringing wiser spending; it also wins the 
manufacturer maximum returns at mini- 
mum cost. 


It is by preparing advertising compaigns of this 
kind that the J. Walter Thompson Company 
is co-operating with many manufacturers in 
building volume and net profits. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 
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How I Put Fight Into Salesmen 
A Letter by Wm. Ralph Voss 


Sales Manager, Royal Candy Company 


Y DEAR MR. BOYD: I have 

been going over a couple of your 

letters telling about no business 
in your section. In fact I’ve been think- 
ing about you quite a bit of late. The 
reason I am interested is purely a selfish 
one. You know, or should know that we 
are in the same boat. We both get credit 
only for the business we can bring into 
the house. That’s why I am so anxious 
to see you get results. 

To find why results have not been bet- 
ter, I have been trying to analyze in an 
impartial way the cause of your troubles. 
I am not writing you this only from my 
experience at my desk, but from that 


knowledge plus what I gained by going 
on the road. 

Last Friday, Jones, in the Middle 
West territory, wrote me everything had 
gone on the blink. No use to stay out. 
Now I know Jones to be a worker and 
from what I knew about business, I made 
up my mind he had allowed himself to 
get licked. He had pulled his tail be- 
tween his legs and ran away from busi- 
ness, instead of keeping a stiff upper lip 
and putting up a real man’s fight. 

Right here, let me tell you, obstacles 
are put by nature in a man’s way on 
the road to success only to try him out. 
Weed out the weak potatoes, as it were. 


WHAT DOES “JOBBER INFLUENCE” OF A NEWSPAPER MEAN? 
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gible to these wholesalers. 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau St. 


ENTUCKY 


Food Advertising In News Is 
Felt In Three States 


The fifteen larger grocery jobbers in Indianapolis travel 
152 salesmen in a territory where there are 5,776 grocers. 
In 1919 the jobbers did a business of $21,500,000. The in- 
fluence of The News on the stocks of these wholesalers is 
tremendous. The circulation radius of The News and 
the Indianapolis grocery radius are practically identical. 


News advertising is something very definite and tan- 
The News’ portfolio of non- 
cancelable advertising is a good place from which to 
start your representative with the wholesalers. 


$4,000 will give you 20,000 lines which spread over | 
a year is ample advertising to support your sales 
efforts in the Indianapolis Radius | 


‘The Indianapolis News 


FRANK 7. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Chicago Office 
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Coming back to Jones, however. At 
3 a.m. Monday I jumped on a train, 
picked up Jones at Manitowoc for a 
cross-country drive in his car. 


Until 9 a. m. he showed me his way of 
selling. Say, boy, “gloom Gus” had noth- 
ing on him. His whole attitude told his 
customers “business is rotten!” There 
was “I don’t expect an order, but the 
S. M. wants me to stay out anyhow,” 
written all over his face. Of course he 
got nothing but quick turn downs. When 
we kept on driving to the next town, 
Valders, Wis., he looked at me in a way 
which expressed clearly his “See! I told 
you so” attitude. 


Standing on the side while he ap- 
proached his customers, gave me a chance 
to see where he was wrong, so I started 
to demonstrate the other side of selling 
and in the territory he claimed no busi- 
ness could be gotten, and to new accounts 
at that, we finished at 4 p. m. in order to 
permit me to make a train for Milwau- 
kee, with a total sales of $387.44. 


It was real fun, Boyd, selling these 
birds. Every one of them got our 20- 
carton bar goods special, besides pail 
goods, Cracker Jack and a few 10-box 
Penny Goods deal. At no time did we 
permit the customer to make up his 
deals but we always made them up for 
him. In fact I made them up on return 
to the house. When a customer tried to 
make up a deal himself, we explained to 
him that Jones had to see him again in 
four weeks and that it was naturally in 
Jones’ interest to sell him fast moving 
stuff as he had to sell him again the 
next trip, that means in four weeks. I 
don’t think in any instance did we spend 
more than 10 minutes with any customer. 


With the first order on our book, we 


.drove to the next store, showed him our 


order, telling him that Smith, or what- 
ever the customer’s name was, told us to 
be sure to show him our big 20-carton 
special. Naturally each additional cus- 
tomer brought us additional prestige 
with the next fellow. You know the 
country merchants all know one another 
and if everyone along the line buys a 
thing, you can rest assured John Smith, 
and Jimmy Jones will follow suit.. 


This “Look at all your friends buying 
this deal” and showing our order book, 
was a great working point. Every new 
order strengthened our argument and so 
we went on from town to town landing 
them one after the other. 


Now, boy, we landed them only be- 
cause we hustled along full of pep and 
used our brains. It was real fun, not 
tiresome work, but real fun, and you can 
do the same thing. You may believe con- 
ditions in your field the worst in the 
country. Nothing of the kind. It’s the 
same all over, but the fellow who does 
some thinking and hustles, gets the busi- 
ness. It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether you sell candy or some other 
merchandise, it’s all the same. 


Now I’m here to help you all in my 
power. First write Mr. Jones at 1022 
South 10th Street regarding Monday’s 
business. Do this just to convince your- 
self it can be done. Do you take me? 
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*““AS MILWAUKEE BUYS — THE NATION BUYS !”’’ 
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Know—Then Do! 


First make sure that your sales-and-advertising campaign 
is right by trying it out in a representative market before 
launching a national campaign. 


Know—then do! 


It is the only safe, sane plan to follow. Determine in ad- 
vance the success of your campaign. Eliminate costly mistakes. 
Important money-savings changes will suggest themselves as a 
result of a try-out campaign. Most leading manufacturers and 
advertising agencies follow this sound, generally accepted plan 
of feeling their way. 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin market is one of the most eco- 
nomical and profitable try-out territories in the country. “As 
Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” Only one newspaper is 
needed to cover this prosperous, progressive field. The Journal 
is read daily by 4 out of 5 of Milwaukee’s English-speaking 
people. Think what it means to dominate a field of 600,000 con- 
sumers with only one newspaper at only one cost. What other 
good territory offers such advantages? 


Journal clients get the benefit of nearly 40 years of intensive study 
of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. Sales managers are cordially in- 
vited to write for particulars of surveys of The Milwaukee Market. They 
clearly show the right course to follow in Wisconsin. They immediately 
are available on request. They will prove of the utmost value to any 
manufacturer selling or contemplating the sale of any product in this 
market. Write now. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


First—By Merit 


Harry J. Grant, Pub. O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. R. A. Turnquist, Adv. Mer. 


Special Representatives 


New York Chicago 


TRY IT OUT IN REPRESENTATIVE MILWAUKEE 
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More Remittances, Orders 


Inquiries! 


HIS wonder book gets rid of old 
ideas and gives you new ones 


that GET ACTION. 


OTH for experienced and inexperienced 

letter writers. A system whereby the ama- 
teur may soon compete with the expert. Startling 
in its simplicity and clearness, with effective 
methods that are quickly mastered. Not tedious 
instruction, but keen, live, productive ideas of 
today—things that produce—all taken from the 
actual experience of the highest-paid letter writer 


in the world. e 


OW to help your reader make up his 

mind; how to attract, interest and convince 
him; how to write all kinds of sales, Adver- 
tising, Merchandising, Investment, Soliciting, 
Follow-up, Collection and Routine Letters, includ- 
ing order, complaint, adjustment, inquiry, con- 
tract and credit letters; how to write Collection 
Letters that bring the money; how to secure and 
enthuse Agents; how to stimulate Salesmen and 
encourage Dealers; how to prepare Mailing Cam- 
paigns, form letters, lists of names; (Chapter on 
Typography of Letters, Business English, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric and Punctuation, especially im- 
portant to correspondents, secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, students and teachers.) How to 
sell your own services for the highest price; How 
to Apply for a Position, with letters that get the 
job. A special section of 100 Collection Letters 
for individuals, firms, collection agencies and 
lawyers. 


ART II of this work contains a re- 

markable collection of successful letters of 
every type, for many lines of business, pro- 
fessions and services—ready for instant use— 
with endless new word pictures that enrich your 
vocabulary. Warm, winning, human arguments 
adaptable to any subject. Straight-to-the-mark 
sentences that compel action. New-coined Web- 
sterian as unique as it is convincing. Epigram- 
matic gems that sparkle with sellability. A rich 
fund of ideas and arguments that give you a new 
education in the laws of suggestion, the arts of 
persuasion, and all methods of creating the buy- 
ing desire. 


HE Master Letter Writer, including 

The 500 Master Business Letters, is con- 
veniently arranged, classified and indexed, sub- 
stantially bound in fine blue cloth, lettered in 
gold; sent in securely protected package by in- 
sured parcel post, $5. Fully guaranteed by the 
publishers—this great course and collection by 
the foremost authority is a safe, sound invest- 
ment you can profit by immediately! The coupon 
below is Your Opportunity. Use it NOW. 
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THE MASTER | 
I ETTER WRITER. 
Including Five Hundred | 


Master Business Letters 
By E.B. DAVISON 


A CHIEF EXECUTIVE SAYS—I have examined The Master Letter Writer by Ad- 
Man Davison and would unhesitatingly advise every executive in America to buy a copy, 
and to recommend it as a sound investment for everyone of his staff who is expected to 
write letters that get results.—E. Virgil Neal, President, International Consolidated Chem- 
ical Corporation, N. Y. 

A SALES MANAGER SAYS—No ambitious man or woman in this country could 


possibly spend $5 to better advantage. The Master Letter Writer is a book that pays 
real dividends—and quickly.—Harold Davis, Sales Manager Isaac Goldmann Company, N. 2 

A SALESMAN SAYS-—It is a real joy to buy a book that gives you something every 
time you open it. The Master Letter Writer is a revelation to people who want to get 
somewhere—J. J. Baily, Salesman, Little & lves, New York. 

A STENOGRAPHER SA YS—Five minutes after I opened your book I would not part 
with it for one hundred times its price. Every stenographer who seeks advancement 
needs The Master Letter Writer. It is a practical help to success.—Josephine Capek, 
Stenographer, New York, N. Y. 

A COLLECTION MAN SAYS—The book just arrived, and it isfair to say that every 
business and professional man can easily derive big benefits by investing in a copy.— 
Claud King, President, Beacon Adjustment Co., Springfield, Mass. 

AN AMBITIOUS MAN SAYS-I have found the book which shall in the near future 
open the door of success for me. Sincere thanks for my copy of The Master Letter Writer. 
—James Mullen, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

A PROMINENT EDUCATOR SAYS-I heartily agree with your wonderful new book 
that the short cut to success is learning to write letters that win. To my mind The Master 
Letter Writer is an important adjunct to the progress of thousands of ambitious people.— 
Charles W. Gerstenberg, New York University, Author of ‘‘Principles of Business.’’ 


if desired.) 


Na Le 


A ddress 


OPPORTUNITY PRESS (Desk 69), 681 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Enclosed find $5 for which send me postpaid one copy of The Master Letter Writer, (or sent C. O. D. parcel post 
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Set Speeches vs. Chance Guesses 


By G. J. Badger 


Sales Manager, Trustees System Service Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Badger and his work as a sales executive are too well known to the readers of “Sales Man- 
agement” to require any comment. It is quite enough to say that Mr. Badger has built up one 
of the most successful specialty organizations in the country. Back of his present record is a 
long list of successes both as a branch manager for such organizations as the Addressograph 
Company, and in business for himself. He is therefore qualified to write on a subject concern- 


ing which there is @ wide difference of opinion. 


_ entitled, “The Salesman With a Set 
Speech,” which appeared in your 
magazine over the signature of our 
friend, Maxwell. Droke. A number of 
sales managers regard the standardizing 
of the salesman’s solicitation as a big 
step toward more scientific selling and I 
hardly feel this article should go un- 
challenged. 

The article speaks of the passing of 
set speeches in the hands of salesmen 
and reminds us of the book agent of the 
past who used the plan of reciting until 
the prospect was overcome and then ob- 
tained his signature while the prospect 
was in an unconscious state. I distinctly 
remember this variety of set-speech jug- 
gler who presented his sing-song story 
in a dull fashion and, like a phonograph, 
never modulated his voice or did any- 
thing to relieve the monotony of his ora- 
tory. What has become of these sing- 
song fellows? I can take you to a place 
here in Chicago where there are dozens 
of book agents who made between $75 
and $200 a week consistently last year 
and who use a “set speech.” But the 
sing-song is removed and they have de- 
veloped their art to such a point that the 
average person cannot detect the fact 
that they say the same thing to all pros- 
pects. 


I WANT to take exception to an article 


Mr. Droke’s Idea of Correct Form 


The article in question relates the fol- 
lowing incident, cited as the correct 
method of keeping away from stock ex- 
pressions: 

“A salesman for a certain office device 
called upon me a few weeks ago. I told 
him that I did not believe I could use the 
device to advantage, as I had only a lit- 
tle office and a small volume of business. 
But instead of giving me a stock reply, 
the salesman smiled genially. ‘Why, 
that’s exactly what Mr. James Jones told 
me last week,’ he remarked. ‘You know 
Mr. Jones, don’t you, Mr. Droke?’ 

“T did know Mr. Jones. He is engaged 
in my line of work. Our office problems 
are very similar. 

“Well, he and I both had some doubt 
as to whether he could use a Wonder- 
worker machine to advantage. Of course 
I didn’t want to sell him one of the ma- 
chines unless I knew it would save him 
time and money. That would have been 
poor business. So I left one of our Won- 
derworker Juniors at his office for a few 
days, and asked his stenographer to try 
it out. When I dropped in again a cou- 
ple of days ago, Mr. Jones had the order 
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already made out. He said the machine 
saved so much time he couldn’t think of 
being without it. 

“T’ll tell you what, Mr. Droke, suppose 
you call up Mr. Jones—his number is 
Main 7856—and ask him just how he is 
using his Wonderworker. Perhaps it will 
fit right in with your work. And then, 
again, perhaps it won’t. But, of course, 
you don’t want to overlook any chances 
to increase your office efficiency.’ 

“T telephoned Jones. His testimony 
was favorable. The final fade-out showed 
me, fountain pen in hand, filling out the 
order blank.” 

I'll wager ten to one that everything 
this salesman said was part of his stan- 
dardized selling talk. It looks to me like 
a splendid example of the successful “set- 
speech” salesman. However, this term 
“set speech” hardly applies to the more 
advanced method of selling; it is better 
described by “standardized sales talk.” 

I have spent a great deal of time ex- 
perimenting with and studying the stan- 
dardized sales talk. I have found that it 
tends toward putting salesmanship on a 
more scientific basis. Instance after in- 
stance can be pointed out to show where 
the standardized solicitation has  suc- 
ceeded and hap-hazard selling has failed. 
It is a time saver for the salesman, and 
sales throughout our organization have 
increased since we have put into effect 
the rule that every man is to use the 
standardized sales talk provided. I fur- 
ther believe that a majority of lines can 
accomplish increases in the sales volume 
by a limited or unlimited use of stan- 
dardized solicitation. 


One Case Where a Set Speech Won 


No ‘sales manager will deny that if it 
were possible for him to inject into the 
every day work of each of his salesmen 
the combined experience and knowledge 
of the most successful salesmen on the 
force, the sales manager and other excu- 
tives at the head of the business, it would 
greatly increase sales. This is prac- 
tically what the standardized sales talk 
does. Of course, it does not do this ef- 
ficiently but it is a step in the right di- 
rection. It has taken me a whole year to 
get our general sales solicitation shaped 
up to meet all requirements, all come- 
backs, fit every case, combine the experi- 
ence of every one who could contribute 
and boil it down to the proper point. It 
has meant going out with the men, try- 
ing one thing, then another, tabulating 
results, until we finally arrive at the 
proper method of presenting our propo- 
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Do your views agree with his? 


sition. It was hard work, but we are now 
cashing in on it. 

Just the other day one of our manag- 
ers related to me an instance where a 
perfectly good salesman had not scored 
for over two weeks. The manager had a 
talk with him and found that he had 
drifted away somewhat from the regular 
solicitation all our men are trained and 
required to use. The manager ordered 
him back to our school, which runs al- 
most continuously. He stayed there three 
days and perfected his use of the regu- 
lar solicitation. The very next day he 
went out and scored. The following day 
he scored again. Then he scored again 
the third day out. As a result he is eh- 
thused over his proposition and bringing 
in business as he never did before. 

The trouble with this salesman was 
not so much in what he was saying. It 
was the way he said it. You know men 
who can talk with their fellowmen, sway 
their minds, make them laugh and get 
them to do whatever is wanted of them. 
It is the way they say it. A man could 
call you or me a fool in a laughing man- 
ner and get away with it. But let that 
same man change his expression and the 
tone of his voice slightly, and we are 
ready for a fight. It’s the way he says it. 
We have also heard the after dinner 
speaker who almost sweeps us off our 
feet but whose speech in writing does 
not seem to be such an exceptional bit of 
literature. It is the way he says it—his 
voice, his gestures, his facial expres- 
sions, his manner. 


It’s Not What You Say—But How 


So it is with the salesman. What he 
says is important but not nearly so im- 
portant as how he says it. Regardless 
of how strong your salesmen’s argu- 
ments may be, the order is not forth- 
coming if he does not put those argu- 
ments forth in the right manner. 


With this principle in mind, we devote 
the largest part of our time in training 
our salesmen HOW to say things in- 
stead of WHAT to say. We have devoted 
plenty of time in arriving at what to say 
and have that settled so that our train- 
ing work resolves itself into how to say 
it. 

Did you ever hear of an actor looking 
through the hole in the curtain to see 
what kind of an audience he has and 
then suiting his words to apply to that 
kind of audience? This is foolish, of 
course. He has a story to “get across” to 
the people in front and he has previously 
committed to memory what he must say. 
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How effectively the story “gets across” 
depends upon HOW HE TELLS IT. 

Now, we are not trying to make actors 
out of our salesmen and we not not be- 
lieve their work is parallel by any means. 
But this single matter of retaining a 
standardized wording of the story holds 
true in salesmanship just as it does be- 
hind the footlights. Sizing up the pros- 
pect may be all right in some cases but 
those sales managers who have had 
lengthy experience in selling know that 
this “sizing up” habit is usually the ex- 
act opposite of scientific selling. 

I agree with Mr. Droke that the spell- 
binder who “knocks them dead” with a 
stereotyped piece of oratory, overcomes 
the prospect and then gets the signature 
before the prospect regains conscious- 
ness, is passing. The faster we get sales 
management and salesmanship down to 
a science, the faster he will go. But the 
standardized sales talk is here to stay. 
Many salesmen have their own, in fact, 


some of the most successful salesmen I 
know have unconsciously developed a 
standardized solicitation. Most of them 
do not know it and if they do they are 
reluctant to admit it. It is up to us, who 
are interested in greater sales volume 
and more effective selling methods, to 
take advantage of this tendency toward 
sales-talk standardization and cash in on 
it. We should devote more and more time 
to teaching our salesmen the great im- 
portance of facial expression, manner of 
dress and particularly the use of proper 
tones of voice. 


A good feature for a salesman’s house 
organ is a page of pictures of their 
homes. This can be made very interest- 
ing if a chatty caption is printed under 
each picture. Several firms have made a 
big hit by running a page of pictures of 
this kind in each issue of their house 
organ. 


What Does the Druggist 
Mean in Distribution? 


Do you understand his signif- 
icance as a retail merchant? 
Could he sell your merchan- 
dise? Are the principles of 
selling in the drug store field 
thoroughly clear to you? 


We have published the only 
authoritative and concise 
book we know of on this 
subject. It points out clearly 
the position of the druggist 
and drug jobber. You may 
have a copy on request. 


Write for “Merchandising Ad- 
vertised Products Through Drug 
Stores’’ and ‘‘How to Judge an 


Advertising Agency. 


” 
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General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members 
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Teaching Employees to 
Think About Big 
Questions 
By W. E. Underwood 


National Lamp Works, of General Electric Co. 


URING the war the National 
D Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company started the publi- 

cation of a series of books intended en- 
tirely for the purpose of discussing vital 
questions of the day in an unbiased 
manner. The idea behind the books is 
the education or enlightenment of em- 
ployees and, while the activity is rather 
costly, the results from this educational 
step have been very satisfactory. The 
series has covered such subjects as the 
following: 

“What Is Wrong with Germany ?” 

“Wages—Some Notes on the Big Ques- 

tion” 

“The Excess Profits Tax” 

“The Labor State” 

“Be a Capitalist” 

“Thrift—What? Why? How?” 

“Your Vote and You” 

“Bolshevism and the Workers” 


We have been getting out our series 
of educational books at the rate of one a 
month up to January first. At that time 
we discontinued the activity but expect 
to resume it. 

Our aim in preparing the books is to 
choose vital subjects that are not gen- 
erally written up in popular form. We 
try always to write them in the most 
simple, direct and understandable lan- 
guage. We try to be brief, to avoid “dry- 
ness’ and to make the books typographi- 
cally attractive. 

Our employes consist largely of girls 
between the ages of 18 and 26, of more 
than average education and of excep- 
tional intelligence. They read the news- 
papers and novels but are not particu- 
larly interested in fat, dry tomes on eco- 
nomics, politics, etc. We have always 
suspicioned that there were plenty of in- 
teresting phases of these subjects, if 
some plain person not a professor, could 
be found who had the courage to write 
and forget the jargon in which these sub- 
jects are usually presented—just as you 
can find out a lot of interesting things 
about health and the physical machine 
from a prize fighter, while a talk with a 
physician leaves your head in a whirl 
because he thinks in terms which are un- 
familiar. 

During the war we established reading 
clubs in our factories, each club consist- 
ing of ten or a dozen people with a self- 
appointed leader. On reading the book, 
each member was questioned by the 
leader and a report was made to the fac- 
tory manager. Any misunderstood points 
were made clear to the reader at once. 
Most of our people were enrolled in these 
clubs and the reports indicated that the 
members not only understood what they 
had read but spread it among their rela- 
tives and acquaintances. 

We are convinced that it has helped 
many of our people to think straighter 
and that it-has had the indirect but 
worth-while effect of increasing loyalty 
to the firm. 
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The Superhuman Sales Manager 
Could Tell Offhand 


All regular customers who have received window displays 
but who have not yet purchased this season. 


All customers located in mining districts who buy items 
numbers 3 and 8 but do not buy item number 4. 


All towns in Michigan where field reports have been made 
and where no customer has yet been secured. 


All mail order customers who regularly receive the monthly 
bulletin and price changes, from whom we have received no 
orders so far this year. 


1921 Sales Managers Are Still Human 


They continue to rely upon their memories or lose valuable time while 
such frequently needed information is dug up for them. 


| The sales manager who commands the services of Findex — the Master 
| index that practically thinks—can tell you instantly everything that the 
| superhuman sales manager could tell you out of his head. 


What FINDEX Does 


FINDEX starts where all other card files 
stop. In addition to carrying all the data that 
any ordinary card file carries, FINDEX can 
make all the information instantly available. 
It automatically selects and rejects, classifies, 
groups and analyzes the records. 


A request for information will 


be promptly answered Yet It Is Amazingly Simple 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 
| 15 Astor Place, New York 


Please Send Full Information About Findex 
Have your 
stenographer 
clip and mail 
the coupon below. on 


I a 
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Picture Your Products to 
Baltimoreans Through 
Beautiful 
Rotagravure 


SQN Vs 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN PICTORIAL SECTION 


CAN is one of the best ROTAGRAVURE Sections pub- 


in NAHE ROTAGRAVURE ‘Section of the Sunday AMERI- 
lished in this country. 


Along with photographs of Baltimore happenings and Balti- 
more people, AMERICAN ROTAGRAVURE will show your 
product in that soft sepia toned effects that brings out the 
deeper shadows and higher lights and puts depth and life into 
the picture closely rivaling the beauty and quality of the 
finest photograph. 


The Sunday edition of the Baltimore AMERICAN, the second 
oldest newspaper in the United States, is eagerly bought by 
nearly 100,000 people in Baltimore and suburbs every Sunday. 
Multiply this figure by the average number of persons in a 
home and you get some idea of how many people read the 

. Sunday AMERICAN regularly. And the ROTAGRAVURE 
Section, exquisitely printed on extra heavy calendered paper, 
will present your product to that many people in such a beau- 
tiful way that your message will get practically 100% 
attention. 


Sell your products to Baltimoreans through 
the ROTAGRAVURE Section of the Sunday 
AMERICAN! 35c per line flat. 


From the full page Horn’s Ice Cream 
advertisement in the Rotagravure 
Section of the Sunday Baltimore 
American, April 17th. 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


| rhe Baltimore America ) 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Dan A. Carroll te 4 Lrty J. E. Lutz 


Eastern Representative . Western Representative 
Tribune Bldg., Advertising Manager lst Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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The Jack-of-all-T rades Salesman 


By R. J. Comyns 


Assistant Sales Manager, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York 


Some time back Mr. Comyns made a talk before the New York Sales Managers’ Club relating 
the experience of his company in picking salesmen. In this talk, which later came to our atten- 


tion, was an interesting reference to the salesman who thinks he can sell anything. 


We asked 


Mr. Comyns if he would elaborate on this angle of his experience, as we feel it is a matter of 
interest, and one which every sales executive who hires salesmen could profit from reading. 


who can sell anything, one of the 
first things I did was to take up a 
list of the one hundred and eighty men 
who constitute The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute selling organization — high 
grade, specialty men whose productions 
and earnings are high. I went over it, 
and asked myself of each “Is this a man 
who could sell anything?” And while I 
found a few “natural born” salesmen, I 
came to the conclusion that the vast ma- 
jority of them were men who were 
brought to their present high state of 
efficiency by the instruction, training and 
development they had secured in our 
own organization. And that, it seems to 
me, accounts for their remarkable loy- 
alty to the Institute and its ideals. 
Deliver me from the man “who can 
sell anything.” In the first place it is 
more than likely he will sell mostly a 
personality—and that means there is a 
chance in a large number of cases of the 
purchaser, once the influence of the 
salesman’s magnetic personality has 
been removed, sitting back and wonder- 
ing just why he bought that article, any- 
way. 


as considering the subject of the man 


An Opera Star in Salesman’s Clothes 


And then, this man “who can sell any- 
thing,” this “natural born” salesman, is 
more or less of a tempermental cuss— 
an opera star—and what sales manager 
would want to handle an organization of 
opera stars? The rules of the house, he 
feels, are all well enough for this poor, 
plugging, grubbing fellow of average 
production, but certainly they are not 
meant to apply to him. The idea is pre- 
posterous! The reports of the house may 
demand from this ordinary man, he com- 
pletely ignores. And what does house 
policy mean to him? Doesn’t he produce 
the business in large wads? 

And the demands that these “natural 
born” salesmen can make! In the early 
struggling days of the business the sales 
manager, of course, accedes to these re- 
quests in trembling fear lest otherwise 
he lose the enormous production of this 
fellow. After the business is well under 
way, however, he may get to the point 
where he can call his soul his own and 
say to his “opera star”—“pooh, pooh, old 
man, come down off your high horse. 
Your production is fine and we like it, 
but our concern is fine too, and you like 
to sell this product. You need us as 
much as we need you. Be reasonable.” 

Of course, the sales manager never has 
this trouble with the average fellow 
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whom he develops himself. And I think 
I may safely say that the average live 
sales organization of the average live 
business concern in the country today is 
composed of average producers for the 
most part—and that these average pro- 
ducers are the back-bone of the organi- 
zation, the healthiest part of it, and the 
part that gives the least trouble. 

The man who is trained by his house 
in the sale of its product will stick more 
closely to house policy, will give more 
loyalty, will stick over a longer period, 
and will to a greater extent regard his 
connection with the organization as his 
life’s work, than will the man “who can 
sell anything” and lightly attaches him- 
self to the organization with the idea of 
fliting elsewhere in a year or two. 

I can take a man who looks sufficiently 
good to pass muster with me, or a young 
man who comes from within our organi- 
zation, and let either of these man have 
absolutely no selling experience of any 
kind whatsoever, and if they receive 
their training at our office they will jump 
ento the firing line and will literally walk 
rings around the man of wide previous 
selling experience, who starts out on our 
proposition at the same time. And the 
reason for this is that the man of varied 
selling experience takes our instruction, 
our suggestions and our plans with a 
grain of salt, feeling thoroughly capable 
of working out his own methods; where- 
as these young fellows take everything 
we say as gospel and start out to put 
them into effect immediately. And as the 
things we give them are based on the 
successful experience of our entire or- 
ganization, they just naturally are right. 
Of course after your man of varied sell- 
ing experience becomes a cropper, has 
hit the rocks, and has come to the con- 
clusion that there may be something in 
these methods after all, he sets about 
using them and at that point his pre- 
vious selling experience comes into play, 
enabling him to beat out the neophyte. 


Quick Acting Personalities 

Now, of course, there are certain types 
to be taken into consideration in select- 
ing salesmen —I have approached this 
subject, you will notice, principally from 
the standpoint of getting something that 
will help us in the selection of men. The 
large majority of staple salesmen can- 
not, of course, cross over into the spe- 
cialty field successfully, tho there are 
some notable exceptions to every organi- 
zation including ours. Then there are 
some propositions where calls and re- 
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calls are made time and time again upon 
trade. Here, it doesn’t matter particu- 
larly whether the salesman makes much 
of an impression the first time. If after 
his second call or on his third call the 
prospect gets the impression that after 
all this fellow from So and So’s is a 
pretty solid sort of a chap, the salesman 
is making progress. He doesn’t require 
a quick-acting personality on this kind 
of a job, in other words. The principal 
thing is that he be a man who wears 
well. There are other propositions where 
you sell a n:an but once and you expect 
the salesman to sell on first interview in 
a fair percentage of cases. Of course, 
the man who sells in this field must wear 
well, too, but the thing of paramount 
importance is that he make a good im- 
pression quickly—that he have a per- 
sonality that is quick-acting. A sales 
manager would do well to give these 
points serious consideration when select- 
ing men. 

Then there are technical products 
which will require an analytical mind 
and while sales in this field, as in any 
other, are made as much from an appeal 
to the emotions as an appeal to the in- 
tellect, their sales require a man with 
technical knowledge or at least a tech- 
nical bent, a man with an analytical type 
of mind. There are other products, su- 
burban real estate, for instance, which 
requires an enthusiastic, picture-painting 
salesman of vivid imagination. Thi’ is 
another distinction that a sales manager 
would do well to have in mind. 


Typewriter Salesmen Best Recruits 


Speaking of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, we find that a man who has 
had training in some other specialty field 
and who likes our proposition almost to 
the point of being a fanatic on it makes 
a successful salesman with us, and makes 
larger earnings than in his previous con- 
nection. Typewriter men, for example, 
if they measure up in other respects, are 
wonders with us, principally, I think be- 
cause of the systematic training they 
get in hard plugging work in the type- 
writer game. 

Let me go back to this “natural born” 
salesman. The expression “salesmen are 
born and not made” is in my opinion the 
salve which a sales manager uses to 
anoint his wounds in the face of a heavy 
mortality in his organization. But I want 
to say straight from the shoulder that if 
you will give me any number of clean- 
cut upstanding, well educated young men 
who are mature for their years, who have 
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such a strong liking for our proposition 
that they can make it almost their re- 
ligion, who have a determined purpose to 
come through on our proposition, who 
have the courage to back up that deter- 
mination to the utmost and who in other 
respects look good to me, I’ll promise to 
bring seventy-five per cent of them thru 
as suecessful producers. 

The big thing in my opinion, then, is 
training. I don’t think it is possible for 
any sales manager to depend upon find- 
ing “natural born” salesmen and at the 
same time build his organization with 
inything like the required degree of ra- 
pidity. We all find a few of these won- 
ders, but the rank and file of our organi- 
zation must necessarily be made up of 
men who have been trained to sell, and 
if we will take the trouble to train them 
on our proposition, they will be more 
loyal to the proposition, more loyal to 
the policy of the house, and more satis- 
factory representatives in all particulars. 


How One Concern Is 
Getting Business 


The sales manager of a widely known 
household appliance manufacturer sends 
out information that over 65% of his 
business is coming from dealers who 
have organizations of house-to-house 
salesmen. 

Few, if any, of the remainder of the 
dealers are finding the appliance busi- 
ness profitable, he claims. This points to 
the need of intensive selling methods, 
and the firms who are using this method 
are finding the consumers more willing 
to spend money than the dealer. 

One house-to-house salesman has made 
sales every month for more of his ma- 
chines than any dealer who has no house- 
to-house selling organization was able to 
sell all of last year. 

With summer coming on there are 
hundreds of potentially good salesmen 
just coming out of the schools, colleges 


T a certain important Direc- 
A tors’ Meeting held the 
other day, one large stock- 
holder was prophesying dire ca- 
lamities for the business. Con- 
ditions were bad, he avowed, sales 
were nil and profits were less than 
nothing. Surely business was 
going to the ‘‘demnition bow- 
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wows. 


Then, smilingly, another ex- 
ecutive broke into the monologue. 
‘*George,’’ he asked, turning to 
the pessimistic stockholder, ‘‘how 
far can a dog run into the woods?”’ 

‘‘Why, damn it all, Will, I 
suppose a dog can run into the 
woods as far as he likes,’’ respond- 
ed the down-cast director, a bit 
nettled at such a triviality. 


Burton BIGELOw, President 


528-A N. CapiTo. AVE. 


How far Can a Dog 
‘Run Into the Woods? 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 


MAXWELL DrokE, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


**You’re wrong,’’ snapped the 
executive, ‘‘after a dog runs 
half-way INTO the wocds, he is 
beginning to run OUT!”’ 


During the recent strenuous 
days, The Direct Advertising 
Corporation has helped many 
firms to see the light in the clear- 
ing. Our Advisory Board of 
seven practical merchandising 
men has shown them the shorter 
road thru the ‘‘woods.’’ 


Today we have a definitely helpful 
message for courageous executives who 
are ready and willing to fight for bigger, 
better business. Tell us something of 
your problems of merchandising, distri- 
bution, and dealer-development. Put 
these problems squarely up to us. In 
securing our preliminary recommenda- 
tions you do not obligate yourself to 
spend any money. 


A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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and universities. Many of these young 
men are looking for something to sell. 
If yours is a proposition which can be 
sold from house-to-house, you may be 
overlooking vast possibilities if you have 
not investigated the advisability of put- 
ting on crews of house-to-house men. 
This sales manager finds much valuable 
material for wholesale salesmen in the 
forces of the house-to-house crews. They 
are wonderful training schools for big 
business. 

The classified° columns of the metro- 
politan newspapers offer a means of 
reaching these young people who want to 
try their hands at selling. 

School teachers are often willing and 
able to suggest names of young men who 
are planning to pay their next term’s ex- 
penses with the results of their work this 
summer. 

There are many ways to reach house- 
to-house salesmen, and they may prove 
a blessing in holding up this summer’s 
sales. 


Have You a ‘‘See Salesmen 
Quickly’? Hanger? 


“We are receiving 40% more orders 
this year than last year,” said a sales 
manager in charge of a nationally known 
concern to a Dartnell representative re- 
cently. “The big problem I have this year 
is to sell my men on the idea of making 
more calls. Even with 40% more orders 
our sales are still slightly less than 10% 
under 1920.” 

Now, that shows a decided necessity of 
constantly pounding home the idea for 
longer working hours, and greater ef- 
ficiency in getting around to see custom- 
ers. Another firm reports a drop in the 
size of average orders from $62 per or- 
der to $41 per order, partly due, of 
course, to reduced prices, but just as 
much due to smaller quantities. 

Knowing this, Sales Management is 
agitating a campaign to increase the pos- 
sible number of daily calls by urging 
buyers to “See Salesmen Quickly.” Part 
of the campaign is an offer to send free 
to all firms agreeing to display them a 
sign reading: “We See Salesmen Quick- 
ly.” 

Many widely known firms have offered 
to display the signs and are requiring 
their buyers to see all salesmen without 
delay. Too much time has been wasted 
in selling due to the buyer having be- 
come a petted, pampered individual. It 
is the fault of the salesmen as well as 
the fault of the buyer, and if you will 
co-operate with many other manufactur- 
ers in displaying the sign, and living up 
to its purpose, you will have done your 
share in helping reduce the time lost 
through keeping salesmen waiting. 


One sales manager tells us that he 
keeps the applications and photos of his 
men in a file handy to his desk. When 
writing to a salesman on some “ticklish” 
subject he often finds it advisable to 
glance at the application blank and the 
picture in order to get a better idea of 
the kind of man he is writing to. This 
is especially valuable in writing men not 
personally known. 
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What’s Habit 
to You? 


From birth our lives are largely given to the 
acquiring of habits. 


Some habits must displace others previously 
formed. 


Commercially we form most of our buying habits 
from twenty to forty. During these years each gener- 
ation decides for itself. 


The habit of the last generation of the “Saturday 
night bath” is displaced evidently, for the modern 
hotel advertises every room with bath. 


Perhaps the bathroom fixture people did not bring 
this change about—but they profit by it enormously. 


Sunkist wants us all to form the habit of using 
more lemon products the year ’round. 


If they can form a new habit or strengthen an old 
one, they will sell more train loads of lemons. 


What does habit do for or against your business? 


Advertising can create habits or can change habits. 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications ts 
for sale through accredited advertising agencies 


Butterick— Publisher 


THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER 
($2.50 a Year) ($2.00 a Year) 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
($2.75 a Year) 
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31,744 


Drudo Stores 
ug S South 


and these thirty thousand druggists carry on 
their shelves and on their counters the goods 


the public demands. 


The way to create this demand is to adver- 
tise in Southern Newspapers, for the South 
is a newspaper-reading” public, and news- 


papers alone cover the Southern Field. 


Manufacturers of products distributed through 
the drug trade should realize the importance 
of the Southern Newspaper as the means of 
moving their goods quicker and more econo- 


mically than any other medium. 
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Magazine advertising alone will not sell 
medicines, toilet-requisites, stationery, candy, 


etc., handled by the Southern drug store. 


The South is not completely covered by the 
advertiser who overlooks the Southern 
Newspapers which go into the homes of these 
people—a prosperous and progressive people; 
a part of whose income exceeds a half-billion 


dollars every twelve months. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION © 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The story 
of how 
Prefet 
Sardines 
captured 
Chicago 


Selling 79% of the 
Dealers in Chicago 


—=belore aline of advertising appeared 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, May 26, 1921. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen :— 


With the appearance this morning of our first advertisement in 
the Herald and Examiner, the first stage in our campaign to introduce 
Prefet Sardines in Chicago is completed. 


Since April 19th, when we started our selling campaign, we 
have worked 283 man days, and have sold and delivered 2,004!2 cases 
to 2,724 grocery and delicatessen stores. This is 79% of the dealers 
interviewed. Our sales aggregate $18,212.67, more than half of which 
has already been paid in cash. 


Our total expense for the 20,000 lines of advertising contracted 
with your paper, plus the salaries and expenses of our salesmen up to 
last night, approximates $15,500. In other words, we have sold more 
than enough goods to cover these two items before a line of advertis- 
ing has been run. 


More than one-half of Chicago’s dealers remain to be inter- 
viewed. If we maintain our present sales average, more than 5,000 
Chicago dealers will be selling Prefet Sardines before we complete 
our initial canvass. This record is all the more remarkable because 
our product sells at a higher price than any of its competitors, on 
one of which a heavy selling and advertising campaign was launched 
in Chicago nearly two months previous to ours. 


I realize that this extraordinary achievement is in a large 
measure due to the co-operation and backing which we have received 
from your splendid merchandising department, for which I take this 
opportunity to express my sincere thanks. All the promises made by 
your representatives have been faithfully kept, and I have been pleas- 
antly surprised by finding that you have done a great many things 
which were not mentioned at the time I signed the contract. It 
shall always be a pleasure to me to recommend your service to any 
manufacturer desiring to enter the Chicago market. 


Yours very truly, 
PACIFIC PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 


112 Market Street, Alfred Gabrielsen, 
San Francisco, California Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
. 7) = 


Proof of the Pudding: The day after the first Prefet Sar- 
dine advertisement appeared, a big Loop store sold 12 cases 
of 48 cans éach, and ordered 25 cases more. Four days later 
they ordered an additional 25 cases. An outlying store 
which had bought 6 cases ordered 10 cases more. Today 
Prefet Sardines are the sensation of the Chicago grocery 
world. 


Ask us to tell you how the Herald and Examiner’s 
merchandising plan can secure distribution and 
sales for your product in Chicago 


HE RALDs EXAMINER 
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Why We Put All Our Advertising 
Eggs in One Basket 


By Fred Mason 


President, Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The question.as to whether newspaper advertising is better than magazine advertising, or 
whether magazine advertising is better than newspaper advertising, or whether outdoor ad- 
vertising is better than both is aired regularly eight hours a day by the representatives of 
the respective mediums. It is no nearer a solution now than it was forty years ago when 
advertising first came into its own. It is one of those “problems” like “how high is up” which 
never will be solved. Mr. Mason did not attempt to solve it in his talk the other day to the 
advertising men at the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, but he did make a worthwhile point. 


HEN I went to the Shredded 

Wheat Company years ago our 

advertising was divided up as fol- 
lows; Newspapers, house-to-house sam- 
pling, magazines, bill-boards, demonstra- 
tions, street cars, trade papers, and what 
not, all of it good. But we soon made up 
our minds that in order to put over a 
thing in a big way, perhaps we had 
better centralize on what money we 
could get from our earnings of the past 
year -— we have never anticipated our 
earnings in our promotional work, and 
I don’t think we ever will, and that is 
why you cannot break us. 

Then what can we do to keep our 
product before the people? We are go- 
ing to try and find the medium through 
which we can get the most lasting and 
better return. The newspaper is Mr. De- 
Weese’s hobby, and he is a thorough be- 
liever in newspaper advertising, and he 
really believes that the copy he has pre- 
pared for the newspapers of this coun- 
try represents ninety per cent of what 
small success we have made. And that 
is why he is a good man. 


Our Early Experiments 


House-to-house sampling—we had be- 
fore the war reached twelve million 
homes with samples of our product. That 
is good. Farm papers—we hope to get 
into them some day. Magazines, we were 
in until a few years ago. Bill-boards 
we were on. Demonstrations we were 
making for years, until I don’t know of 
anybody who doesn’t know the shape of 
our baled hay now. Street, cars we were 
in, and trade papers, but, my dear 
friends, we were not in any of them in a 
big national way. Therefore the problem 
was to find the fundamentals, and to di- 
vert our attention and all of our money 
along lines we thought would bring the 
quickest, the best, the most lasting and 
the largest return. Why, we had a cam- 
paign of $60,000 in magazines. Wonder- 
ful advertising, no question about it. You 
know what $60,000 would do today in a 
magazine campaign? I used to spend 
about half my time trying to find what 
month our ad was in the World’s Work. 
But we ought to have an appropriation 
of $200,000 or $250,000 to get the kind of 
representation we require. 

So we tried to get at the things we 
thought were the best, so we centered 
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our efforts on two things and tried that. 
This was before the war. Those two things 
were newspapers and _ house-to-house 
sampling. 

The newspapers help us in a trade 
way. The dealer knows we are on the 
map, and the consumer gives DeWeese 
a chance to say something. I don’t know 
whether they read it or not, but I imag- 
ine they must, for we are making five 
million biscuits today, where we used to 
make four million. We had a wonderful 
growth by confining the major part of 
our money to those two things. 

I know that William Wrigley gives 
more credit to street car advertising 
than any other factor for building up his 
wonderful business in the early days. 
But how does he go about it? He takes 
all he can get in the street-cars, every 
day, every day in every street car. That 
is real advertising. $125,000 a year for 
five years. I saw the contracts. The 
National Biscuit Company, $125,000 a 
year for five years. All these big com- 
panies that have done street car adver- 
tising do it in a big way and do it every 
day. Anything you can do that brings 
you or your product before the people, 
unless you are too awfully bad, or your 
product is too awfully bad, cannot fail 
to help. So I said to Mr. Collier, “You 
let us alone; we are not going to take 
that little $25,000 and put it into the 
street cars. Wait until our business gets 
big enough. When I send for you it will 
be $125,000 a year.” And it will. 


What We Do—We Do Right 


When it comes to magazines, it is the 
same way. When we go into magazines 
it is not going to be $60,000 a year. We 
are going into all of the best ones, and 
every month. It will probably take a 
quarter of a million dollars to do it. 


When it comes to out door advertising 
it is the same thing. We had one set of 
signs in the subway in New York, and 
thought we were doing real advertising. 
It didn’t amount to anything. But you 
cannot tell me if on every bill-board from 
New York to San Francisco and from 
Detroit to the Gulf of Mexico, so that 
you could not get on a train or automo- 
bile without seeing and reading.a big 
bill-board that says, “Shredded Wheat,” 
that it wouldn’t. It would be a wonder- 
ful thing, but I do not believe one bill- 
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board in any one locality is going to put 
across any product. 

Trade papers we advertise in. I think 
probably we are as large advertisers in 
the grocery trade publications as any 
company that are putting a food prod- 
uct in a national way across. 

Now about advertising, do you know 
there are any number of people, I could 
mention names, but I don’t want to, I 
want you think of them, that have won- 
derful advertising appropriations. I re- 
member one concern in particular that 
was spending one million dollars a year 
in advertising. And they had a good 
product but they lost out and failed, be- 
cause after spending a million dollars a 
year which did create a demand from 
the consumer, created a desire on the 
part of the consumer to ask for the prod- 
uct, the selling policy of that concern 
was so neglected that the very channels 
of distribution through which these 
goods should have had the opportunity 
to flow freely to get the benefit of that 
consumer demand were clogged. A great 
many institutions forget that, because 
all of this advertising, no matter of what 
nature, after all only spells one thing, 
without which success is impossible. 


A Sure Fire Combination 


Now without the good will of the dis- 
tributor, if he despises the product that 
you put over by spending a million dol- 
lars a year, and a lady comes to the 
store and says, “I would like a package 
of those goods,” and the retail grocer 
has it hidden under the counter, if he 
has it at all, and spends a half hour tell- 
ing the lady that has other things much 
better of the same kind you can see the 
result. Now you are never going to get 
a dealer to spend his time, and you can- 
not expect it, trying to convince the 
ladies they ought to buy Fels Naptha 
soap. He has other commodities to sell, 
and he is worried for fear he is not going 
to get home before midnight, or some- 
thing else in the grocery business. He 
hasn’t the time to spend and all you 
can hope from the dealer, Mr. Stephen- 
son, and you know it will, is that after 
you create the demand for Fels Naptha 
soap, the lady has no trouble getting it 
at the store. The dealer is glad to pass 
out a bar of that soap, and the whole- 
saler is glad to supply the dealer. 
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Do You Want to Pay Newspapers to 
Do the Work of Your Salesmen >? 


Whatever THE SERVICE, or services, rendered to adver- 
tisers by the newspapers in which you buy space, you are entitled 
to YOUR PRO RATA SHARE. 


To sell goods, canvass for window displays or for free adver- 
tising, distribute or put up signs costs money; someone pays for 
it. Who but the advertiser! 


Newspaper members of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, after joint session with the American Association 
of Advertising Agents, have adopted 


STANDARDS OF MERCHANDISING PRACTICE 


which draw the line sharply between the kinds of services that the news- 
paper can, in all fairness, perform for its advertisers and charge for in the 
advertising rate, and those which it cannot undertake, 


(1) because no newspaper staff can do the work of an advertiser’s 
sales force except inefliciently and wastefully, and 


(2) because to do soliciting of any kind or free job printing for the 
favored is to make the many pay for special concessions to the few. 


Write to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World for their 
Standards of Merchandising Practice, or to us, and we will send with it 
The World’s Plan to give Merchandising Service that is for the good of the 
cause of advertising, that seeks to promote a-permanent willingness to 
co-operate, rather than a mere temporary passive acquiescence in co-opera- 
tion on the part of the dealer—Service that is for all. 


Have you seen “The New York World’s Buying Centers of Greater 
New York’? Free to advertisers. Twenty dollars to others. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Y ear 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the ry 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


The New York Sales Managers’ Club 
finds that interest in their meetings is 
so great and the problems of marketing 
and distribution confronting sales man- 


- agers today are so acute, that it has 


been decided to continue the meetings 
throughout the summer, instead of sus- 
pending until fall as usual. The newly 
elected officers of the club for the second 
half of the year are as follows: W. A. 
McDERMID, president; THos. MCMULLEN, 
vice president; C. H. ROHRBACK,: secre- 
tary; and J. GEORGE FREDERICK, treas- 
urer. 


DONALD A. RAND, who for the past six 
years has been on the road for the John- 
son-Appleby Company of Boston, im- 
porters and producers of “Old Honesty” 
brand of table delicacies, has been placed 
in charge of their sales. 


S. S. WOLFSON, now sales manager of 
the Eastern Parts Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ine., New York, makers of igni- 
tion products, will become general man- 
ager of The Millwood & Brackett Com- 
pany, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, on July 
first. 


SAMUEL M. STONE, recently elected 
president of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Company, Hartford, Conn., succeeding 
Cot. Wm. SKINNER, retired, has ap- 
pointed DWIGHT G. PHELPS sales man- 
ager for North America. Mr. Stone 
joined the Colt organization § sixteen 
years ago as a salesman, became sales 
manager two years later, and in 1921 
was made vice president. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, makers of an 
electric machine that “washes and dries 
without a wringer,” has appointed F. C. 
FOSTER director of sales. 


G. G. SIGNor, for many years repre- 
senting Reid, Murdock & Company in a 
western territory, and later in an execu- 
tive capacity at their general offices in 


- Chicago, has been made western sales 


manager for Curtice Brothers Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


EDWIN D. LINES, who for the last 
three and one half years has been sales 
manager of the Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company of Jamestown, N. Y., has re- 
signed to become vice president and gen- 
eral manager of The Central Metal 
Products Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Durart steel products. 
Mr. Lines succeeds C. R. JAMISON who 
was general manager, and he will have 
entire charge of sales, in addition to be- 
coming a member of the board of direc- 
tors and its executive committee. 
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The Price Flavoring Extract Company, 
of Chicago, has made E. P. TUNNELL 
their sales manager. Mr. Tunnell was 
formerly connected with the Joseph 
Campbell Company and with the Borden 
Condsensed Milk Company. 


An announcement was made in the 
June issue of “Sales Management” to 
the effect that H. B. ELMER was ap- 
pointed general sales manager of Eber- 
hard Faber. This item should have read 
assistant sales manager. A. W. WILLIAMS 
is the sales manager. 


C. E. DORMAN has recently accepted the 
management of John Morrell and Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia office. Previous to 
going to Philadelphia, Mr. Dorman was 
assistant district superintendent for 
Armour & Company with headquarters 
in Boston, and prior to that was mana- 
ger of the Hammond Packing Company, 
an Armour subsidiary at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES S. FREDRICKS has been ap- 
pointed general manager of The Brum- 
baugh System, outdoor advertising, Chi- 
cago. Until recently Mr. Fredericks was 
vice president of the Aerothrust Engine 
Company of LaPorte, Indiana. 


WILLIAM ROBERT WILSON, vice presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank of 
New York City, and formerly an execu- 
tive of Dodge Brothers, Detroit, has been 
elected president of the new Maxwell 
Motor Corporation. W. LEDYARD MITCH- 
ELL, former president; ARTHUR E. BaAr- 
KER, general sales manager; and CARL L. 
TUCKER, are named as vice presidents. 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER is chairman of the 
board of directors. 


L. V. Britt the newly appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit, joined the organization six years 
ago as a salesman. He has served as 
agency manager at Erie, Buffalo and 
Baltimore. 


Rosert C. Stuppins, formerly sales 
manager for the Alfred J. Brown Seed 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich, is now 
general sales manager of the Everette 
R. Peacock Company, of Chicago, whole- 
sale growers of seeds. 


The American Writing Paper Com- 
pany of Holyoke, Mass., has elected Dr. 
RALPH E. RINDPFUSZ secretary to suc- 
ceed Michael N. Slotnick, resigned. Dr. 
Rindfusz has been serving the company 
as assistant to the president. 


Morton S. HAWKINS, president of the 
Hawkins Mortgage Company, Portland, 
Indiana, announces the appointment of 
CHARLES R. MCKEAND as sales manager. 
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WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


We want a sales manager who 
is experienced in handling a line 
of poultry and stock remedies. 
A liberal proposition to the right 
man. Need not call but give re- 
ferences and terms in first letter. 


Roupine Manufacturing Co. 
772 College Avenue 
Appleton, Wis. 


Use our motor lists and statistical data | 
service on automobiles, trucks and motor- 
eveles for analysis of your distribution pos- 
sibilities and for direct advertising. 

Lists are arranged by towns and counties 
and by individual makes when desired. Also 
complete lists of supply dealers, garages, 
auto dealers, Ford dealers, storage battery 
stations, ete. 

Get a copy of our new booklet with fig- 
ures by states and other valuable informa- 
tion. Free. Write for it. ‘ 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
Martin Tuttle, Pres. 
403 GRAND AVE. Des Moines, Iowa 
Branches 
Detroit 
Newark 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


ory served. by Omaha are 
ple. The per capita wealth 
Nation's average. This 
normal business conditions 


@. in the Omaha Empire. 


¢ economically and ef fec- 
District Office at Omaha. 


bilities — and how some of 


is nearly twice that of 
territory is leading in the race! 
Start your selling campaign n 


You can cover this territory 
tively from a Factory Branch 
Let us show you the sales po 
America’s leading business ho’ 
Ask for Sales Analysis A-30. 
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Showing Partial Reduced Section of lowa Map 


INTENSE CULTIVATION 


It is now possible to economically cover every 
part of your salesmen’s territory by using 


BLUM’S “SALES MANAGER'S ATLAS” 


It enables you to weed out in advance the places that will not pay your 
travelers to cover, thus saving much needless expense and time. The 
ATLAS gives exact distances between towns, their population, principal 
industries, hotels, etc., so that you can control your field force and secure a 
maximum of business at minimum expense. Many of the largest firms find 
our ATLAS indispensable and we shall gladly assist in applying it to your 
own individual requirements. 


, PRICE COMPLETE 
Linen Paper, $20.00 Lacquered Surface Paper, $40.40 
ASK FOR CATALOG F 


The lacquer permits marking in any color and erasing without injuring the sur- 
face of paper. It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


Commercial Map Specialists 
7 West 29th Street, New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our Individual State Maps zrom your local stationer. ‘Price 25c each. 


Salesmen’s Application Blanks 


Send for our 1921 Form for recording 
applicants for positions as salesman 
and classifying their strong and weak 
points. Used by over 600 concerns 
in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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E. J. Witt, for some time assistant 
sales manager of Heath & Milligan Com- 
pany, Chicago, paint manufacturers, has 
been made assistant to the president, 
Howarp ELTING. Mr. Elting assumed 
charge of the sales upon resignation of 
the sales manager, WILLIAM J. O’BRIEN, 
early in the year. 


O. M. GOGE has been made sales man- 
ager of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., mak- 
ers of Ingersoll Watches, succeeding 
PHILLIP S. SALISBURY, recently resigned. 
Mr. Goge has been established with the 
company for eighteen years as advertis- 
ing manager and later as export mana- 
ger. 


H. C. GREER is the new sales manager 
at the Dallis office of the Electric Ap- 
pliance Company. S. J. STUART was the 
former sales manager there. 


CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH, of the 
La Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
was elected president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at the 
Convention last week in Atlanta. Mr. 
Mackintosh was for many years active 
in the Direct Advertising Department of 
the Associated Clubs, of which division 
he was at one time chairman. He came 
into national prominence through his 
campaign on behalf of sales training for 
retail clerks while chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the A. A. C. of W. 


A. G. PARTRIDGE, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Star Rub- 
ber Company, also of Akron. Mr. Part- 
ridge succeeds O. L. WEAVER, who al- 
though he has resigned as sales mana- 
ger, will remain a director and secretary 
of the company and will render such 
assistance to Mr. Partridge as his health 
will permit. 


F. E. DAYTON has resigned as general 
sales manager of the Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, and will enter the 
real estate field in New York. FREDERIC 
M. Hos.itt, who recently joined the Ajax 
organization, succeeds Mr. Dayton. 


“It gives me pleasure at this time to 
advise you that there is no service that 
we are receiving in which we find the 
help and inspiration that we find in the 
service that you are giving us. We are 
using it to splendid advantage and feel 
it is to be one of our most valuable aids.” 
Carl A. Secoy, Asst. Agency Manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


“We have been taking “Sales Manage- 
men” for more than a year, and we al- 
ways look forward to its coming with a 
great deal of, interest, because we read 
no magazine of any kind that gives us 
more genuine information regarding 
salesmanship and the management of 
salesmen than we receive from “Sales 
Management.’” I. I. Moorhead, Western 
Mer., The Monitor Stove Company. 
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When the Buyer Whines “Hard Times” 


By R. B. Lee 


A concern whose mortality rate for salesmen ordinarily does not exceed 25 per cent, reports 
for the first five months of 1921 a rate of nearly 60 per cent—think of it, six out of ten sales- 
men who start out fail! They can’t stand the pace that present conditions require. Who is to 
blame—the salesman or the sales manager? It’s hard to say, but if this article of Mr. Lee’s 
means anything it means that a little head work at the home office may overcome this condition. 


salesman has to face these days is 

the “hard times.” The prospect 
has a thousand and one reasons why he 
cannot “afford” to spend a single nickel 
that is not vital to his business existence. 
He is loaded up with high priced goods 
that won’t sell. His customers are not 
paying their bills. His bank won’t lend 
him any more money, and so on. These 
are not easy objections for a salesman to 
meet. They must not only be met, but 
they must be discounted before even 
the prospect has a chance to think them. 
Those concerns who have been able to 
help their salesmen do this are getting 
the business in spite of conditions, they 
have simply followed the simple rule in 
selling. of hitting back with the same 
weapons the prospect hands you. 


4 en biggest objection the average 


Capitalizing Adverse Conditions 


One concern that is doing this preemi- 
nently well is the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company which obviously has its out- 
let almost exclusively among merchants. 
Those who are engaged in making and 
selling articles to storekeepers for their 
own use have found that the merchant 
who finds it necessary to cut down his 
buying, reduce his outstanding credit and 
minimize his overhead usually starts re- 
trenching in the things he purchases for 
himself—for his store. While he may see 
the desirability of keeping up or improv- 
ing his window displays, in training his 
clerks to an even greater efficiency, never- 
theless he is apt to decide against the in- 
stallation of new fixtures of any kind so 
that he may use every cent of his avail- 
able capital and resources (which are 
more limited in times like these) to pur- 
chase quick-selling and staple goods for 
his shelves and counters and thus keep 
up the big factor of his profits. 


The Delco-Light Company, on the 
other hand, sells the major portion of its 
output to farmers. While the lighting 
(and power) plants made by this concern 
have somewhat of a market among own- 
ers of summer cottages, suburban homes, 
country stores and other buildings iso- 
lated from electric service, nevertheless 
the greater share of their prospective 
market lies in the farm home. 


One need only glance from a train 
window in almost any country district 
to understand why the purses of farmers 
are not bursting today with unused dol- 
lars to be spent on household improve- 
ments. 

Here, then, are two particularly acute 
situations from which ‘a sales slump 
might well be expected. While it cannot 
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be said that either of these concerns are 
not experiencing a certain amount of 
falling off in orders, nevertheless both 
have kept sales from dropping to any 
staggering low point by capitalizing the 
situation. 

To both of these concerns, as to many 
others, has occurred the idea that the 
foremost sales appeal to meet the ad- 
verse factors of today is economy. Grant- 
ing frankly—even emphasizing—the fact 
that their prospective customers are 
hard up, these firms dwell on the money 
saving features of their products and 
convincingly prove their case. 

The National Cash Register Company 
has, of course, always had the factor of 
economy among its many selling fea- 
tures, but stress has also been put on 
convenience, customer-satisfaction, and 
constructional features. Although these 
appeals have by no means been dropped, 
nevertheless the economy angle has been 
brought out more strongly in the face of 
the present condition of depression. 
“Stop the leaks” is the slogan which 
forms the basis of the present appeal. 
In window displays, in their lecture 
films and in other advertising this theme 
is vividly set forth. In its belief in the 
great value of pictorial representation, 
this company illustrates its idea in a 
forceful way by showing a bag of money 
(representing profits) leaking dollars at 
several places which are labelled to 
point out to the merchant the “leaks” 
in his business. 


Making the Farmer See Money Come In 


The Delco-Light Company has gone 
perhaps even further in proving the dol- 
lars and cents profit resulting from the 
purchase and installation of their light- 
ing and power units in rural communi- 
ties and on the farm. With a great deal 
of effort and with the utmost care to be 
accurate, this company has collected 
data showing the saving of time on 
farms where their plants are in use. 
Time lost through the many difficulties 
of poor lighting, time saved in the use of 
electrical washing machines, churns and 
milkers—and other items—have been 
carefully figured out until Delco-Light 
agents can prove, from figures furnished, 
that on an average farm a minimum of 
fourteen hours work can be saved per 
week by the use of their electrical unit. 
Reckoning this at forty cents an hour, a 
saving of nearly three hundred dollars a 
year is indicated, but to be conservative 
this total is reduced to two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year—more than half the 
cost of one of the regular Delco-Light 
units. 
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Letters, showing even greater saving 
and giving convincingly detailed figures, 
have been gathered from owners of Del- 
co-Light plants. These letters, the facts 
and figures are being presented in the 
form of a booklet to prospective buyers, 
and the reader is shown the necessity 
for greater efficiency on the farm, the 
importance of reducing fire hazards, and 
other economies. 


Armed with this data, sales agents are 
equipped to answer the two great ob- 
jections which prospective purchasers 
usually make in a period of tight money 
and falling prices such as the present. 


The first reason an approached possi- 
ble customer has to offer for not buying 
is his lack of funds to install any com- 
fort-producing appliances. He is quickly 
shown that in his business of farming 
(or small store merchandising, or what- 
ever his line of work) he can cut costs 
sufficiently in two years to justify the 
investment—upkeep and depreciation be- 
ing quite small. This puts a new aspect 
on the problem and one which is appeal- 


ing. 


The Saving Offsets the Price 


Possibly the shrewd “prospect” pro- 
fesses to believe that, as material and 
labor will probably be reduced during 
the next year and as prices gre being 
cut generally, he might better wait six 
months to a year on the chance that he 
can buy the lighting and power unit 
cheaper. he salesman easily answers 
this by saying that in all probability 
prices wil) not be materially cut on this 
product, but that even if they were— 
and here he brings out his figures again 
—the price cut certainly could not be as 
great as the amount which the plant 
would save the “prospect” in the same 
length of time. 


These two instances are offered merely 
as evidence of what can be done by the 
sales department of a manufacturing 
concern to make the most of a difficult 
market. They are not unique, many 
other concerns, after the first pessimism 
of the cry of “hard times”, have buckled 
down and found sales salvation right 
among the very factors that caused their 
worries. 


“The writer receives Sales Manage- 
ment every month, and in each issue 
there is something that we can use to 
good advantage in our chain of over 400 
stores situated throughout the country.” 
J. B. Stewart, The Newark Shoe Stores 
Company. 
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Yet He Knew the Theory of Relativity 
and Where to Get Shellac! 


By John M. Garth 


From the very beginning we have endeavored to confine the articles appearing in “Sales Man- 
agement” to stories that are wholly fact. But occasionally one comes in that is founded upon 
fact, yet the character of the story requires anonymous treatment. That is the kind of a story 
Mr. Garth has written, and while he may have exaggerated the facts slightly in order to score 
his point, it is none the less interesting. It’s a stage that every business has to go through. 


sales manager of the Monarch Ma- 

chine and Tool Company was written 
as Bartholomew Jonas Taylor. At school 
and in his early business career he an- 
swered to the name of “Bart.” When he 
signed his marriage license he had almost 
forgotten how to spell Bartholomew. 


After he had been on the road a cou- 
ple of years with a line of machinery and 
mill supplies his customers, competitors 
and friends knew him only by the name 
of “Booker”. This name was not gained 
back of the grand stand at the race 
track, but on account of his constant 
habit of wanting to “book” somebody for 
a shipment of belting, shafting, pulleys, 
or machinery. He never talked about 
selling — he always “booked” an order. 
He claimed it sounded less like spending 
money, when he talked of “booking” 
business. 


After he was made sales manager of 
the Monarch organization the nickname 
stuck to him. Secretly he was proud of 
it. At the Monarch organization his 
best friend, confidant, and golf rival was 
Donald Wadsworth Cromwell, who was 
advertising manager, but who never got 
familiar enough, even with a printing so- 
licitor, to gain a nickname... You know 
just what kind of a person this adver- 
tising manager was. But nevertheless 
he was the pal of “Booker” Taylor. 


[° the family Bible the name of the 


“Booker” Was Full of Fight 


Each depended upon the other to make 
up for his shortcomings. Donald went 
in and talked with “Booker” when he 
wanted to gather up nerve to baw! out 
some one, or fire an assistant. “Booker” 
went in and talked to Donald when he 
felt it would be best to discharge a 
salesmen, and forget him rather than 
commit murder in cold blood. They made 
an admirable combination; the cool, cal- 
culating analytical mind of the advertis- 
ing manager, served as a brake and 
shock absorber for the dynamic, re- 
sourceful, high powered, high strung, ex- 
plosiveness of the sales manager. 

So it is no wonder Donald figuratively 
gathered his mental shock absorbers 
when he saw “Booker” coming towards 
his office in the stride usually assumed 
by a man going to a fire; in his eyes 
was a look akin to that of a prize fighter 
dashing at his adversary after leaning 
on the ropes gathering strength while 
the referee counted eight. 

“Don’t this beat thunder!” blurted the 
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sales manager as he flung open the door 
to the advertising manager’s private of- 
fice. “Look at this—has the old man 
gone plum loony, or does he think I have 
been hypnotized into believing in this 
young bump-feeling phrenologer, who 
claims to know more about the new sci- 
ence of selling than our entire sales 
force. Look at this I tell you—look at 
it. There’s the old man’s O. K. on the 
application of J. Percival Van Vlissin- 
ger for a job on MY selling force, when 
I recommended old Ed Huntley the best 
machinery salesman this side of Chi- 
cago”. 

Donald Wadsworth felt the need of 
some kind of a comedy relief as the dra- 
matie critics say. So he attempted to 
get funny. “Booker, you are in the same 
shape as a friend of mine. You’ve siud- 
ied and worked all your life to become a 
first class sales manager and judge of 
human nature, and now the need for that 
has been taken away from you by the 
president of the firm when he hires a 
young college graduate with a lot of ini- 
tials at the end of his name and gives 
him the title of Supervisor of Personnel, 
and Director of Employment. Yes sir, 
Booker, you are in the same boat as this 
friend of mine who studied for twenty 
five years to become a first class drunk- 
ard and judge of bourbon, only to have 
the country go dry on him”. 


The Sales Manager Gets Balky 


“Aw, can that funny stuff, Donald, you 
know you ain’t a bit funny, and besides 
I’m in no humor to be kidded. My resig- 
nation goes in pretty quick if my sales- 
men are going to be hired by this young 
brat who wouldn’t know a real he-sales- 
man from Adam’s off ox. This Percival 
party might make a whirlwind as ja 
salesmen for some lingerie factory, or 
as a demonstrator for Lil Russell’s 
Rouge at the toilet goods counter, but a 
fat chance he would have selling machin- 
ery to a customer like Spike Hanrahan 
of the Consolidated Mining Corporation.” 


‘Well, what are you going to do?” 
asked Donald. 


“What am I going to do? Why I am 
going to go out and mop up this side of 
town with our new Director of Employ- 
ment—that’s all I am going to do. After 
that’s off my mind, well I’ll just take 
myself and the whole durn sales force, 
you included, and go over to the West- 
ern people and show the old man who I 
am. Yes, that’s what I’ll do, and by gosh 
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I won’t be long doing it either.” With 
that he stamped out of the room, leaving 
Donald in awe and in admiration of. 
“Booker’s” temper, and supreme confi 
dence in his ability. 

When he broached the subject to the 
president, “Booker” found a sympathetic 
listener. The president himself was a 
man of rare judgment, and while he 
often had to almost sit on “Booker” he 
valued his ideas highly. 

But presidents have a faculty of get- 
ting their ideas across. That’s what 
makes them presidents. After he had 
sympathized with “Booker” he explained 
to him the reasons for trying out the 
idea of an employment director. His 
superior selling ability would have sold 
“Booker” on the idea thoroughly, had it 
not been for “Booker’s” prejudice. But 
as it was, Booker left his office with 
about a 50-50 attitude towards the new 
idea in employing salesmen. The presi- 
dent had softened the blow by letting 
“Booker” in on the fact that it was orig- 
inally a board of director’s idea, and that 
they had virtually forced it on him. But 
even with this to smooth his ruffled feel- 
ings, “Booker” found it impossible to 
conceal his dislike for the new man. 

He went directly to his private office 
to mull over his sad fate in life. 


In Walked His Nibs 

He was just beginning to get mad all 
over again when in walked the new em- 
ployment director. 

“Good morning Mr.—er, ah—er Mr. 
Book —a—a” “My name’s Taylor”, 
snapped “Booker” while the employment 
director hesitated over the advisability 
of calling him by his nickname. But 
“Booker’s” blunt suggestion, and forbid- 
ding scowl left no further doubt in the 
employment director’s mind that he 
should call him Mr. Taylor. 

“Mr. Taylor I just dropped in to ad- 
vise you of my reasons for not acting 
favorably on your recommendation to 
employ Mr. Edward Huntley. In my 
series of mental tests, Mr. Huntley 
showed a sad lack of general education 
and a total disregard of exactness, He 
failed to answer half of the questions, 
and gave the wrong answer to most of 
those he attempted to answer. Why, he 
does not know how to spell separate, he 
doesn’t know where to get shellac, the 
location of the Fijii Isles, or the name of 
the inventor of the theory of Relativity. 
In fact many of these questions are en- 
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tlrely wrong, proving that he is not of 
the highly intellectual type required of a 
salesman of the great Monarch corpora- 
tion”. 

“Booker” simply snorted, “No, I don’t 
suppose he knows the source of supply 
of shellac, but I’ll bet you if he had a 
dry customer about ready to sign an or- 
der he could locate a little liquor to 
spray said customer’s tonsils; he may 
not know anything about the THEORY 
of Relativity, but I’ll bet all the tea in 
China he knows the PRACTICE of the 
installation of transmission and convey- 
ing machinery, and the use of an order 
book”. 


The employment director looked slight- 
ly bored, not to say peeved, but he con- 
tinued without any side remarks, “and 
Mr. Taylor, this gentleman has a pe- 
culiarly shaped head, and I am sure from 
the shape of his cheek bones, and the 
height of his forehead that he would 
never make a success at selling our line”. 


“Booker” snorted another loud snort, 
and shot out a remark something like 
this: 

“Well, if you’re going by the shape of 
heads, I suppose you’d size:up my Texas 
man,—who by the way is always near 
the top of the sales record—as a first 
class poultry raiser, simply because he 
has an egg shaped head.” 

At this juncture the janitor interrupt- 
ed the heated conversation to open the 
window and cooled things off a bit. The 
sales manager handed the janitor a list 
of questions. The janitor answered prac- 
tically all of them. 

“Now what does that prove?” snorted 
“Booker” at the employment director— 
“T suppose you’ll depopulate the janitors 
union to fill up our sales force, eh?” 

But the employment director was per- 
sistent. With the board of directors on 
his side he had his way, and J. Percival 
was started out on his territory. 

Ed Huntley, the sales manager’s choice, 


“The letter betrays the man.” 
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found \a position on the sales force of 
the Western’s organization, the Mon- 


‘arch’s most aggressive rival. 


Six weeks after the memorable advent 
of the employment director and super- 
visor of personnel, “Booker” sat reading 
his morning’s mail. In it was a letter 
from J. Percival. He was very enthusi- 
astic, despite the fact that he had not 
been able to accumulate a single order. 
He told of meeting a “most charming 
chap named Huntley who was with The 
Western Machinery Company.” Accord- 
ing to J. Percival this fellow Huntley 
gave him a lot of valuable tips and hints 
on selling. He was such a charming fel- 
low that J. Percival had volunteered to 
exchange prices with him. Huntley had 
agreed and now he knew all this com- 
petitor’s prices. . 

But J. Percival had given the straigh 

dope. Huntley had “taken J. Percival 
way down the road” for the greatest lot 
of windjamming Huntley had ever filled 
a competitor with. This was an old trick 
of Huntley’s — to get hold of a green 
competitor and learn his prices, his dis- 
counts, his terms, find out the names of 
all his best customers, and in turn give 
not a whit of information about his own 
line. 
’ J. Percival felt mighty kindly towards 
his newly found competitive friend, Mr. 
Huntley. He resolved to go to him as 
often as he had a perplexing problem, 
feeling confident that Huntley would 
gladly help him out. 

Two more weeks passed and J. Perci- 
val accumulated not a single order. Or- 
dinarily “Booker” would have fired him, 
but he wanted the boss to have a good 
dose of his new, scientific plan of select- 
ing salesmen. 

The third orderless week of J. Perci- 
val’s career, the Monarch people received 
a request for a large order of equipment 
from Spike Hanrahan, superintendent of 
the Consolidated Mining Corporation. In 
his snooping around the office the all-ef- 
ficient employment director came upon 
this inquiry. Instead of turning it over 
to Donald or “Booker” he sent it direct 
to his pet, J. Percival, in whose territory 
the account was located. 

J. Percival received the inquiry in due 
time. He was overjoyed. He figured out 
all the prices and pored over the specifi- 
cations for two days. Then he met his 
friend Huntley of the Western Machin- 
ery organization. Before he knew it he 
said “Prospects never better—have a big 
one lined up”, in answer to Huntley’s 
question, “how’s business?” 

Huntley immediately wiggled his ears, 
and gave J. Percival a sort of muffled 
third degree designed to find out who the 
big one was that J. Percival had lined 
up. Before he got through Huntley had 
a pretty good idea who J. Percival had 
in mind. With the aid of friendly ques- 
tioning by the hotel clerk and his own 
hunch, Huntley was certain that J. Per- 
cival had the Consolidated Mining people 
in mind. 

So he lost no time in seeing Spike 
Hanrahan. Soon he and Spike learned 
that they were lodge brothers, members 
of the same engineering fraternity, and 
were calling each other by their nick- 
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The picture mind has full play at 
Color-Printing Headquarters. For it 
gives expression to thoughtfulness in 
creating designs which have a work to 
do. The skilled and loving touch is the 
contribution of fixed and accurate 
knowledge. It is the source of a flowing 
stream of comely and useful products, 
made to sell other products. 


Out of the artist’s inspiration, come 
labels, inviting sturdy folding boxes; 
and wrappers for almost every known 
commodity. They are of marked beauty 
and fitness. They are printed in millions 
in some cases and in runs of a few thou- 
sand in others. Early training made us 
at home with small orders, which we 
never outgrew. 


Another vehicle for the expression of 
the artist-mind is the making of selling 
aids and advertising helps. Advertisers 
who use our color cutouts and window 
trims, posters and store cards, get good 
results from them, because they are 
simple, highly graphic and forceful in 
appeal. Like all of our work, they cost 
only a fair sum, and no more. 


The Skilled and Loving ‘Touch 


Again the painter-designer is expressed 
in first-rate magazine and catalog covers, 
or inserts illustrating merchandise of 
any kind. This with rare fidelity to the 
originals. Our patented process for re- 
producing fabrics makes the duplicate 
as real, to the eye, as the original. It 
saves thousands of yards of goods to be 
converted and sold. 


Calendars—things of happy concept, 
we make for concerns of high standing 
and with appreciation of true pictorial 
worth. The subjects are the work of 
artists who wear the spurs of achieve- 
ment. The process of perpetuating their 
works is unique and the printing is so 
good that pride goes with every ship- 
ment. Results must parallel ideals. 


We invent trade-names and design 
trademarks. We search titles of old ones. 
Our trademark bureau contains 730,000 
trademarks registered and unregistered. 
Without charge, our customers ‘may 
quickly ascertain whether or not any 
contemplated device can be registered, 
at a saving of time, money, and often 
troublesome and costly litigation. 
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Does It Pay To Hire Salesmen With a Following? 
How Many Customers Can a Salesman Handle? 
Does a Sales Promotion Department Pay? 


These and other questions just as vital in rebuilding vour sales organ- 
ization to meet changed conditions are answered FROM ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE in our 1921 Survey “Modern Sales Organization”. 
This survey gives you the experience of nearly 500 representative 
concerns in all lines of business. It cites actual plans 
and figures. It mentions names and dates. It is 
filled with experience that has cost other concerns 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Other Information this Survey Brings Y ou 


ae 


Experience of various concerTis 
in selling direct and in selling 
through the jobber. Conditions 
under which direct selling is jus- 
tified. 


How to determine the point of di- 
minishing returns in redistricting 
salesmen’s territories. How large 
should a territory be? 


Tabulation by lines of business 
showing number of customers a 
salesman calls upon; average 
number of salesmen handled by 
branch manager, etc. 

How to reduce territories without 
impairing the morale of the sales 
force. 

Experience of various concerns 
with centralized and decentral- 
ized sales control. 

Specimen manuals showing how 
big coneerns divide up sales 
duties, and distribute thém 
among executive personnel. 
Analysis of policy used by 150 
concerns (names given) in re- 
gayl to supervision sales mana- 
ger has over the advertising. 
Work a sales manager should 
hold for his personal attention 
and how balance should be dis- 


tributed among headquarters 
staff. 


Duties of sales statistician; man- 
ager of sales personnel; sales 
promotion manager, traveling su- 
pervisors, and other assistants. 


Maps showing how concerns with 
varied sized sales organizations 
divide the country up into sales 
divisions and districts. 


Compensation and duties of di- 
vision managers, branch mana- 
gers, zone managers, etc. 


Stimulating sales through the use 
of “blockmen”. “pinch hitters”, 
“squad captains”, “traveling su- 
pervisors”, etc. 


Book of instructions to zone man- 
agers used by big tire company. 
Suggestions for broadening. the 
scope of the sales promotion de- 
partments; handling routine: cor- 
respondence more _ effectively; 
where to get leads for salesmen. 


Map and tack plans that short- 
cut office routine and focus sales 
effort in the right direction. 


How various concerns handle in- 
quiries so as to make sure that 
salesmen get the most out of 
them. 

How to organize a statistical and 
sales research department with 
small expense. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION OFFER: This survey is being issued in loose- 
leaf form, and when complete will include ten sections. Eight of the ten sec- 
tions have so far been issued. These we will send to you on approval, with 
set of indexes and ring binder for proper filing. If you find the data helpful 
pass our memorandum invoice for $6.00, and we will send you the remain- 
ing sections as issued. Otherwise send the material back and charge will be 
cancelled without question. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago Pe ne Ay et 1921 


Send me on approval completed sections “Survey of Sales Organization” and enter my order for remaining sections as issued. 
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Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Design Patents Will Fortify Good-Will 


Rochester, N. Y.—-We manufacture class pins 
and rings for high schools and often originate 
designs which we }now will be good sellers and 
we want to keep them for our own line. The 
question is, how can we prevent our competitors 
from introducing the same designs in their cata- 
logs or even if this is not done, how can we pre- 
vent them from making use of the same designs 
and putting samples in the lines of their sales- 
men, even though not shown in the catalog? 


It has been suggested to us that we can copy- 
right the pages of our catalog it will prevent 
them from putting the designs into their book- 
let. However the question arises, will it prevent 
them (our competitors) from fabricating the ac- 
tual article, and supplying their salesmen with 
samples even though no illustrations were ever 
made? M. A. Company. 

Our correspondent is faced by one of 
the most difficult problems that confront 
sellers whose chief good-will asset is 
originality in design. It is the same 
“poser” that, for years past, has bother- 
ed manufacturers of laces, wall paper, 
ete. 

The best protection obainable against 
pirating of designs is to be found in the 
design patents which are issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office for terms of 3%, 7, 
and 14 years at the option of the appli- 
cant. The chief objection to this medium 
of protection is to be found, however, in 
the expense involved in registration, the 
government fees ranging from $10 to 
$30, to say nothing of the fees of attor- 
neys whose services are necessary. With 
a manufacturer who, as in the case of 
our correspondent, catalogs upward of 
four hundred designs and stocks double 
that number of designs, it might well be 
felt that the expense is prohibitive. 


An effort was made before the war, 
and may be renewed this year or next, 
to have the Congress of the United 
States enact a new design patent law 
which would permit the registration at 
one time of a number of similar designs, 
or variations of a distinctive design, up- 
on payment of a single fee. If this boon 
is granted the difficulties of our corre- 
spondent might disappear but in the 
meantime a minimum expense of, say 
$25 must be allowed for the patenting of 
each design. 


Wholesale Raids Upon Good-Will 


New Orleans, La._-Have you any information 
to indicate whether there should be regarded as 
isolated instances of piracy or as a new “in- 
dustry” the attempts reported from Central and 
South America to make blanket registration of 
trade names that are widely used in various lines 
of trade? C. M. DeM. 

We are sorry to have to report that 
the wholesale raids upon good-will have 
all the ear-marks of a deep-dyed plot 
carefully thought.out for the purpose of 
mulecting Yankee sellers who may ulti- 
mately invade the Latin-American mar- 
kets. It is a perversion of the idea of 
quantity production. The erstwhile trade- 
mark pirate of the Spanish main was 
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content to pick out a lone Yankee trade- 
mark here and there and when he had 
registered it in his own name, by virtue 
of being the first applicant, to sit down 
and wait for his victim to ransom the 
kidnapped emblem. The new raider ap- 
propriates by wholesale. He obtains a 
blanket registration for a popular trade- 
name as applied to dozens or scores of 
different articles and thus is in a posi- 
tion to hold up virtually any user of the 
monopolized name. Apparently the Lat- 
in-American governments are inteypos- 
ing little objection to this transparent 
ruse. Thus we have had sweeping reg- 
istrations in Argentina of “Victor,” 
“Master,” and “Superior,” and of “Ex- 
celsior” in Salvador. 


Shipments to Branch Houses Insufficient 
Foundation for Good-Will Protection 
Peru, Ind.—A _ newly-arrived competitor has 

undertaken to take title to a trade name that we 

have used in a limited manner for a number of 
years. As it happegs the only evidence of use in 
interstate commerce that we can muster consists 

in use of the trade name on shipments to a 

branch house rather than to dealers or consumers. 

Will this suffice to establish a prior right? D.S. N. 
The situation appears dubious for you, 

if your only employment of the trade- 

mark in interstate commerce is what 
might be termed an “internal” use. Only 

a few months ago the Court of Appeals 

at Washington, in deciding a controversy 

between the Ault & Wiborg Co. and 

Jaenecke Ault Co. said that mere ship- 

ment of goods bearing a_ trade-mark 

from a factory to a distributing branch 

in another state would not constitute a 

use of such as is required by the trade- 

i de 
Evidence of Salesmen Must Be Direct, 

Clear and Positive 

Salem, Ore.—We are confronted by a sapping 
of good-will through substitution but find it rather 
difficult to secure the testimony of ultimate con- 
sumers who have been given the competitive prod- 
uct when they desired ours. Most of the evidence 
that we can muster comes from salesmen, most 
of them in our employ. Is this an adequate basis 
for an action in court in defense of good-will? 


In numerous bitterly contested cases 
the evidence of salesmen,—retail clerks 
and traveling representatives, — has 
turned the tide of battle. In one of the 
most recent of these contests, however, 
that of Eli Lilly & Co. vs. William R. 
Warner & Co. a U. S. district court took 
occasion to emphasize that it is impera- 
tive that testimony from the sales field 
be direct, clear and positive. In this case 
it was charged that retail drug clerks 
had been influenced to “pass off” goods 
by suggestions of a manufacturer’s sales- 
men. But the testimony dealt much with 
“impressions” rather than detailed re- 
citals of what had actually been said 
with respect to selling methods. 
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We Want to Send 
Complimentary 
This Plan of Ours 


During the last seven years The 
Dartnell Corporation has helped 
over 3,000 different concerns to in- 
crease their sales. So far as we 
know, no other organization has 
had such an opportunity as has 
been offered us to study at close 
range the fundamentals of mer- 
chandising success. 


We have boiled down into a few 
typewritten pages our knowledge 
of the factors that enter in the 
success of a manufacturer who 
sells through the hardware jobber. 
We give facts which we have un- 
covered regarding the cost of sell- 
ing through the jobber and selling 
direct. And above all we make cer- 
tain specific recommendations 
which if carried through will in- 
crease the sales of any manufac- 
turer using this channel of distri- 
bution. 


The plan, we might say frankly, involves 
the use of advertising space in the Dart-. 
nell magazine for hardware _jobber’s 
salesmen. But more than anything else 
it will show you how you can increase 
your sales from 10 to 100 per cent, and 
save $2,000 to boot. 


The plan will be sent without cost or ob- 
ligation to any manufacturer who writes 
to us on his business stationery, and 
whose problem is to get the jobber to 
sell his line instead of merely taking 
such orders as come his way. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Dartnell Building 


1801 Leland Avenue CHICAGO 
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The Ulcer that 
Is Eating the Vitals 
of Salesmanship 


Evidence comes to us from 
different directions that the 
buying and selling of orders 
is on the increase. Business 
men who have disdained stooping to graft-giving 
during the plentiful years of the war are now blink- 
ing at the practice. Their instructions to salesmen 
are like Shylock’s: “Get the orders—honestly, if you 
can, but get the orders.” With the bars down, sales- 
men go the limit. If they are selling printing inks, 
a suit of clothes to the pressman will insure his buy- 
ing his ink right, at least until a competitor comes 
along who offers him a suit and an overcoat. The 
salesman who sells printing finds it profitable to 
send the advertising man’s wife a costly Moorecraft 
vase that he noticed in Tiffany’s on his last trip to 
New York. An architect who builds a great many 
country homes is presented with a beautiful smok- 
ing stand by a generous salesman for a heater con- 
cern. In the expense accounts these items are 
broken up and concealed, but they are there just the 
same and if the man who turns in the expense ac- 
count is producing no questions are likely to be 
asked. Any sales manager who will O. K. such ex- 
pense accounts is contributing to a condition, which 
if allowed to grow unchecked, will wreck the whole 
fabric of honest salesmanship. What is the use of 
employing salesmen, or spending money for sales 
promotion work, if orders are put up on the auction 
block and sold to the highest bidder? Business will 
soon be reduced to a level where honest men and 
honest merchandising cannot survive. The Federal 
Trade Commission, as reported in our last issue, has 
already taken steps to stamp out this practice. Va- 
rious trade associations are also alive to the serious- 
ness of the situation. The Associated Advertising 
Clubs should take up the cudgel in defense of clean 
salesmanship. But all the legislation in the world 
will not stop petty grafting if the rank and file of 
sales executives do not set their foot firmly against 
it, and insist that such items as “entertainment”, 
“miscellaneous expense’, and other guises for com- 
mercial bribery be eliminated from expense accounts. 


— en 


Are You Waiting 
for People to 
Look Into the Bag 


Lee L. Turney tells a story 
that fits some sales managers 
we know. It was in the spring 
of the year after a hard win- 
ter and a farmer out West found himself in difficult 
circumstances. The larder was empty, and the bank 
account had vanished. About the only thing the 
farmer had that could be turned into cash with 
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EDITORIAL 


which to buy provisions was a stock of horse radish. 
So he loaded up a big bag of horse radish and sent 
his oldest boy to town to sell it. With the proceeds 
be was to buy some bread and provisions. The boy 
returned in the evening with the package all intact. 
When his father asked him why he had not sold the 
horse radish, he answered: “Why, no one asked me 
what I had in the bag!” Isn’t this just like those 
sales managers whose house wants business the 
worst way, yet who cancels his advertising, lays off 
his salesmen, stops subscriptions to trade magazines 
and other mediums that will give him new business 
getting ideas and then when the board of directors 
wants to know what happened to sales he coyly ex- 
plains: “People are not buying anything.” 


ee ete 


Don’t Overlook 
the South this Fall 


We hear almost as many re- 
ports of a conflicting nature 
about the South as we do of 
Russia. The sales manager who is not personally 
familiar with this section is liable to make a mistake 
tf he withdraws his men from the South, or fails to 
go after business aggressively. 


From reliable sources we learn that many lines 
are enjoying prosperous business in the South. The 
sales manager of a prominent household appliance 
manufacturer tells us that his business in New 
Orleans is showing an increase of more than 50% 
over the peaks of 1919 and 1920. The same is true 
to a lesser degree in other parts of the South. 


A survey of the sales record of a well known office 
appliance manufacturer shows the South holding its 
own. The southern division made 102% of its quota 
in May as against 111% of its quota secured by the 
Central division and 106% by the Northern divi- 
sion. Many sales managers watch the sales of this 
concern because they usually indicate business con- 
ditions accurately. 


There is a big opportunity for far seeing manu- 
facturers to establish themselves permanently in the 
South this fall and winter. Southern merchants 
appreciate favors more than we realize, and the 
manufacturer who can offer them any kind of help 
this fall will reap a harvest for years to come. Right 
now there are thousands of southern merchants who 
couldn’t be induced to change the lines of shoes they 
sell simply because some of the larger shoe houses 
stood by them during the stress of 1914. 


Do not take for granted that everything you hear 
about the South is true. Remember there are all 
kinds of conditions to contend with. There are 
widely diversified sources to depend upon which 
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govern. conditions — the oil of Texas, the rice and 
sugar cane of Louisana, the lumber of Florida, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, the cattle, wheat, oats 
and hay of Oklahoma and West Texas, tobacco in 
the Carolinas, iron in Alabama and Tennessee—all 
have their bearing on the condition of the South; 
before you decide to curtail selling efforts investi- 
gate the situation from all angles. 


———_——_0--——_ 


The Quicksands 
of Cheapened 
Quality 


The fear of facing a cold-blooded 
board of directors next January 
with a red statement has driven 
some business managers to sacri- 
fice quality for immediate profits. This practice, we 
are sorry to say, seems most prevalent in lines where 
quality is not apparent, but is intrinsic. Manufac- 
turers. of such products are saying to themselves: 
“We've got a reputation for quality, we’ll just slide 
along on it until conditions improve.” And so they 
cheapen the product just as much as possible, and 
for a while it looks like a grand little plan. But it 
isn’t. Like the virtuous girl who goes wrong, time 
will find the quality parisite out and the bubble will 
burst. Your product will find a lower level, and it 
will cost you a thousand times the few dollars you 
have made this year to put it back on its former 
high plane. Permanent success can only be built on 
quality that assures a fair profit. The customer who 
buys on a purely price basis is at best a will-of-the- 
wisp. He is here today and across the street tomor- 
row. To hold his trade you are in constant hot 
water, for every new price cutter that bobs up is a 
temptation which he cannot resist. It is hard to re- 
main honest when you are in a world of crooks. It 
is hard to say “No” to the siren song that a tempo- 
rary sacrifice in quality may enable you to meet the 
new cutthroat competition that is springing up on 
every hand. But the man who has the courage of his 
convictions and can keep up quality when all about 
him men are sacrificing their business right for a 
few paltry orders will so establish himself that his 
leadership will be impregnible for all time. 


eee, vee es 


The Salesman Who 
Knows More About 
Running the Business 
Than the Boss 


One of our subscribers, the 
president of a New Jersey 
rubber company, complains 
about the growing tendency 
on the part of his salesmen 
to chaff at house policies. His company sells through 
automotive jobbers exclusively, and naturally it is 


more difficult for the salesmen to’ obtain initial or-. 


ders from a limited field. The salesmen say: “Why 
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not let the bars down and sell everybody who has the . 
money to buy? We would have just that many more 
chances to make a sale.” Perhaps they are right. 
Perhaps the exclusive agency is wrong. But sales- 
men are notoriously short sighted in the bigger 
problems of business. They lack the business build- 
ing perspective and the broader experience of the 
men who direct the business. There are many fac- 
tors, unseen by the men on the firing line, that enter 
into the fixing of a sales policy. Without access to 
all the data, and without a vision of the larger goal 
than to-day’s orders, a salesman cannot possibly sit 
in judgment on his sales manager. For a salesman 
to decide what is right and what is wrong with the 
sales plan is much the same as a soldier in a rifle 
pit telling the general staff how the battle should be 
fought. The doughboy could perhaps advise his gen- 
eral officers in regard to operations on his imme- 
diate position, but without knowing the big objec- 
tive of the campaign, his advice, good as it might be, 
would be quite worthless. The time is here when 
salesmen must be taught to believe in the men who 
are directing the business and the policies which they 
have laid down, as being best for the interests of 
the business. 


— 


Leaving Business 
for Business 


In the February 1919 issue of 
“Sales Management” we printed 
an editorial “Export Soap Bub- 
bles.” At that time the country was export crazy. 
Business men of mature judgment shared the al- 
most universal opinion that fortunes were to be 
made in selling the world markets, and many busi- 
ness houses who should have known better spent 
thousands of dollars in a wild scramble for that 
business. Our editorial attempted to prove that it 
was a mistake to leave business for business, and 
that the whole export hullabaloo was nothing but a 
great bubble which would sooner or later burst. Mr. 
Hoover and some of his New York banker friends 
are still obsessed with the mirage of export business 
for American industry. It cannot be denied that 
much would be gained by stabilizing our business 
through increasing our sales abroad. It would be a 
fine thing for business, and an especially fine thing 
for New York, provided our foreign customers could 
pay for what they buy in cash. But can they ? Finan- 
cial men admit that these bills must be paid in 
goods. We are already getting a sample of what this 
means and before accounts are squared with Europe 
we are going to get more than our fill of it. “Sell 
America First” should be a good maxim for most of 
us. 
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Edexco Map 
Markers 

Colored Map Pins 

Numbered Map Pins 

Celluloid Tacks 

Map Cord Map Rings 

Glass Beads 

Gummed Symbols 

Signal Flags 

Card Signals 


Edexco Maps 


World, States 
United States 
Territory 


Edexco Cork Map 
Mount Swinging 
Leaf Fixtures 


Edexco Charting 
apers 

Large Size 
Letter Sheet Size 
Logarithmic 
Arithilog, Semi-Log. 
Yearbydays 
Bargraph 
Pocket Size 
Colored Crayons 


Books on Graphs 


Edexco Mechanical 
ASSIGNING Graphs 


Mechanical Bar 

TERRITORIES Charts 
' ERRI Ot IES Composite Bar Charts 
The Remindograph 
Salesmen’s Control 

Boards 
Stockkeeping Charts 
Production Charts 


Sales Managers 


Who Know 


Keep Graphic Records 
of Every Kind 


They KNOW instead of GUESSING 
what each Branch, Salesman, Ad- 
vertisement or Effort is bringing 
ine THEIR SALESMEN KNOW 
what their standing is and bring in 
MORE SALES as a result. 


Write Now for 


Trial Outfit of Supplies $1 


Containing 100 map pins and other 
marking devices, sales maps, chart- 
ing papers, curve cards, EDEXCO 
Map Mount, 2 catalogs—GRAPHIC 
RECORD SUPPLIES and ME- 
CHANICAL GRAPHS. 


EDEXCO 
Mechanical Graphs 
Make It Easy to Show Results Daily 


Booklet illustrated in 
colors free on request 


Educational Exhibition Co. 


134 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


WATCHING 
SALESMENS 
CALLS 


Sales Expense 


it for credit if desired. 


Control and Budgeting | 


One of the largest concerns in the country recently called a meet- 
ing of branch managers to decide how $30,000 could be cut from 
this year’s sales budget. We have access to the confidential 
minutes of this meeting, and in addition have unearthed a great 
deal of information on this problem. This data has been boiled 
down by our editorial staff into a concise typewritten report. 
Among subjects covered are 
How to lay out a practical sales budget. 
Tabulation of 29 ways to cut sales expense without impairing sales. 
A plan for checking up sales accounts. 
How to stage a “Work More, Sell More, Spend Less” campaign. 
Cutting salaries without impairing morale. 
Selling salesmen the economy idea, etc. 


The report also includes a number of facsimile letters and bulletins sent out by leading con- 
cerns to impress upon their salesmen the need of getting back to a 1914 basis so far as 
selling expense is concerned. The report is put up in a neat loose-leaf binder, suitable for 
reference filing and will be sent to any responsible concern with the privilege of returning 


Ask for Report No. 84—Price on Approval $2.50 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave., CHICAGO 
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Insist on Salesmen Making 
Five New Calls 
a Day 


Sales managers who have charge of 
organizations where the men work strict- 
ly on commission have always been 
bothered with the perfectly natural ten- 
dency on the part of salesmen to spend 
too much time working on large orders, 
and forgetting to pay each day’s ex- 
penses with that day’s sales. 


Salesmen on a commission arrange- 
ment are apt to become accustomed to no 
orders for several days, depending on 
closing a big sale that will pay expenses 
for several weeks. 


While this plan may work out fine in 
many instances it often works out dis- 
astrously when the big order fails to 
materialize and the salesman wakes up 
to the fact that he has worked several 
days, a week ,or possibly longer, without 
a single order. 


To overcome this tendency H. B. Har- 
denburg & Co. try to point out to the men 
that it is a good idea to make at least 
one small sale every day, even if they are 
working on a “whopper”, which is sure 
to be closed in a day or so. Through 
their house organ, we find such ideas as 
this: “1000 Pencils a Day Makes a Day’s 
Expenses.” This is printed in bold type. 

By constantly keeping before the men 
this idea it keeps them awake to the fact 
that by the time expenses are paid a cer- 
tain amount of business must be sold. 
By reminding them of a comparatively 
easy sale which will pay their expenses, 
it brings in many of these small, profit- 
able orders which the men would be in- 
clined to overlook in their scramble for 
the big ones. 


Another sales manager has hit upon 
a plan for keeping his big city men con- 
stantly supplied with names of new pros- 
pects to work on. He requires his men 
to make 5 “cold turkey” calls each day, 
upon entirely new prospects. This man 
finds that his men are apt to spend too 
much time making call backs. In con- 
stantly making repeat calls after the 
same orders the men get discouraged, 
they feel that business is not to be had, 
when as a matter of fact they are merely 
working in circles and not adding enough 
fresh material to their lists of prospects. 

The five daily calls required develop 
a surprisingly large amount of business, 
and with their call backs, and calls on 
old customers they are kept busy. 


“I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article contained in your June 
issue in reference to commercial bribery. 
Commercial bribery has a tendency to 
destroy the powér of salesmanship, and 
to a very large extent makes ineffective 
an advertising appropriation. If business 
can be bought and paid for, there would 
be no need of either factor. It is my 
opinion that this educational work should 
be continued until at least we have am- 
ple legislation as a safeguard against 
this practice.” C. F. Abbott, Director of 
Publicity and Commercial Research, Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company. 
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A cheery welcome awatts 
the salesman with our 
Credit Letter 


sss Sz s< oe an 
— Fife ESR 


Which of these two sales- 
men 1s yours? Back 
up your men! 


CASH YOUR CHEERS 
without annoyance or delay 


HE importance of the check 
and other commercial paper 
is daily becoming more apparent. 


If the Salesman on the road is 
delayed because his expense check 
does not arrive—or because, when 
it does arrive, the hotel refuses to 
cash it—Azs company suffers! 


The annoyance is disagreeable, 
resulting in lost time—lost busi- 
ness—an item on the wrong side 
of the firm’s ledger. 


There is one sure way to have your 


checks cashed without this annoy- 
ance and delay. 


Traveler's Hotel Credit Letters 


issued to your Sales force, identify 


your Salesmen and entitle them 
to have your checks or drafts on 
you up to a specified sum weekly 
cashed at all first-class hotels. 


As these letters protect hotels 
against loss, the bearer receives a 
cheery welcome and better 
service. 


The cost of these letters is surpris- 
ingly small and you are able to 
save the interest on your money 
—by having your men use it be- 
fore your draft arrives. 


Many prominent firms through- 
out the United States and Canada 


use them—vzear a leaf from their 
book! 


“JULY 1921 TRAVELERS HOTEL GUIDE 
contains the latest quoted hotel rates and population of 
Cities. It also gives an explanation of Travelers Hotel 
Credit Letters and will be mailed to you without cost.” 


Hotel Credit Letter Co. 


** First Aid to Travelers’’ 


505 Fifth Avenue + New York City 
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of the 


Responsibilities 


Organizi 


the Sales 


Let the Master 


Minds in Sales \; 
Management =~ 
Solve Your Problems! 


Sales Office 
Management 


SI, 


“Coo atid: 
with the 
Salesmen 


- 


that, but it will teach him HOW TO GET RESULTS—and 
get them QUICKLY. The N. S. T. A. SYSTEM OF SALES 
MANAGEMENT is in short a charted course by which any 


and methods used by men who have attained rank in the 


|: is now your privilege to look into the plans, policies 
first flight of Sales Managers. If you are actively engaged 


as a Sales Manager—and find many obstacles standing be- 
tween you and a smooth running result-getting sales organi- 
zation, here then is an opportunity to take counsel with 
master minds in Sales Management. Check up your methods 
with theirs. Learn how they get results. Put into practice 
the plans that have made these men so successful. 


The N. S. T. A. SYSTEM OF SALES MANAGEMENT 
which is now ready for your approval, constitutes a most 
complete and authoritative Course on the subject—one that 
undoubtedly will give every sales manager and every sales- 
man who aspires to a managerial berth a system of Sales 
Management that is in keeping with the best plans and prac- 
tices of the most successful sales managers in this country 
or abroad. 


Probably no other Institution in the world has such unique 


Do You Need a Good 


Salesman? 


If you need one or more 
good salesmen, the Em- 
ployers’ Service De- 
partment of the N. S. 
T. A. will be glad to 
place you in touch with 
some excellent sales 
timber — men of all 
ages, nationalities, and 
with experience in all 
lines of business, who 
have enrolled with us 
in order to become bet- 
ter qualified as city or 
traveling salesmen. 


There is absolutely no 
charge for this service 
either to the employer 
or our members, nor 
are you obliged to hire 
the men we place you 


in touch with. Write us salesmen, this Course will 
: ive the i i 
in confidence as to your g the potential . executive a Oana ee 
needs. a clear and comprehensive 
view. of the duties he will 
have to assume. Not only ee Lae oO APT oe State 
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facilities for presenting a Course of this kind as the NA- 


sales manager can steer him- 
self safely and surely to the 
goal of “maximum results.” 
These methods have been 
tried, tested and found prof- 
itable under any average bus- 
iness condition. They will en- 
able the sales manager to 
eliminate costly experimenta- 
tion— enable the salesman 
winning promotion to an ex- 
ecutive berth to begin opera- 
tions on a safe, sound and 
profitable basis. 


Send No Money 


It does not cost you one cent to 
examine this complete and authori- 
tative Course on SALES MAN- 


“Best Course Ever 
Seen” 


“Your books came to hand, 
and I do not hesitate to ex- 
tend my heartiest congratu- 
lations for the production of 
such a concise and complete 
System of Sales Management. 
It is the best I have ever 
seen. Anyone studying the 
N. S. T. A. SYSTEM OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
cannot fail to be most suc- 
cessful in the management 
of his sales and sales force.” 


N. L. CAMPBELL, 
President. 


TIONAL SALESMEN’S pt mage — a have _ The Campbell Company, 

ready examined it have rated the ; 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION. infeoieatiion in these eight bro- Hot Springs, Ark. 
In deep sympathy with its chures as “Sales Management 


mission — better Salesman- 
ship—are many sales mana- 
gers and sales executives who 
willingly laid bare the meth- 
ods by which they attained 
success. The N. S. T. A. 
SYSTEM OF SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT is not the work 
of one man who has suc- 
ceeded as a sales manager. It 
is not simply a Course writ- 
ten around the subject of 
Sales Management. Actually, 
it is the ideas, plans, prac- 
tices and methods in compos- 
ite form formulated and suc- 
cessfully followed by men 
who are rated as authortative 
and leaders in the sales man- 
agerial field. 


For Sales Manager and 


Salesman 


Inasmuch as sales mana- 
gers are to a great extent 
recruited from the ranks of 
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classes." Send no money whatever. 
Simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to us. When you re- 
ceive the Course, examine it for 
five days. If you are pleased with 
it after examination, remit only 
$5.00. Otherwise you may send it 
back any time within five days and 
you will owe nothing. 


National Salesmen’s 


Training Association 


Department D 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. D., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Send me, all carrier charges paid, the N. S. T. A. System of Sales 
Management, for which there will be no charge whatsoever, if I return 
the books to you at the termination of a full five days’ free examination. 
If I retain the set more than five days, you are to bill me for it at the 
regular approval price of five ($5.00) dollars, which I promise to pay you 


on receipt of invoice. 


Name 


I have read your System of 
Sales Management, and must 
say that they are the “big- 
gest little books” that I have 
ever read. They are very in- 
teresting, and bring out 
many essential points that 
most of us overlook. 


Wm. V. GEORGE, 
Sales Agent, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 
Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the 
possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 


TARIFF 

75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3. 00 for two 

325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 

200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 

Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


yea 
SELLING AlD—with 72 camnemataaing 
plans for stimulating sa 


sales, fi 


Proofs of new advertising cuts free! 


ws ling Ai $200 tochern Bret 


practical business devoted cubeink to 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING and SELLIN 
T w te reduce Selling Costs by using eer: 
MAIL either alone or with Salesmen. Criticises Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines and Catalogs ac- 
tually used in the selling campaigns of the lareet U.S 
firms. Sample copy 25c—one year (12 copies) $2. 00. 
POSTAGE, 18 East 18th Street, New York. 


i The buyers of every product 
gather nightly in the movies. 


“In The Public Eye”—our 
booklet tells you how to slide- 
4  vertise —and it’s free. i 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 


209 W. 48* St., New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Yet He Knew the Theory 
of Relativity and Where 
to Get Shellac! 


(Continued from Page 498) 


names. Spike gave the entire order to 
Huntley, after convincing himself and 
the purchasing agent that the Western’s 
prices were O. K, 


Just one day after Spike closed with 
Huntley, J. Percival mustered up cour- 
age to call on the Western people. 


That same day “Booker” Taylor ran 
across the original inquiry from the 
Consolidated Mining people. He dashed 
into his office, grabbed a phone and fair- 
ly commanded his wife to get his bag 
packed in a jiffy. He dictated a tele- 
gram to the Consolidated people asking 
them to wait until he got there to quote 
prices on their inquiry, and rushed over 
to the treasurer to get an expense check 
for the trip, and from there to tell the 
president of the big order he was going 
after. 


The treasurer hurriedly made out the 
check for fifty dollars more than 
“Booker” asked for because he knew 
“Booker” would get the much needed big 
order; he had a stroke of heart enlarge- 
ment at the thought of the size of the 
order. Just as the treasurer left his of- 
fice a messenger boy handed “Booker” 
a telegram: With fear and trembling he 
opened it. It read: 


TOO LATE PERIOD CLOSED 
WITH WESTERN PERIOD YOUR 
SALESMAN FAILED TO CALL IN 
TIME PERIOD. 


A few minutes later a letter arrived 
from J. Percival which broke the sad 
news in detail. He said that he regret- 
ted to advise that on account of having 
been busy with office detail he had neg- 
lected to see the Western people prompt- 
ly, and had lost their big order. But he 
said “Mr. Spike was a very nice fellow 
and has promised to take me snipe hunt- 
ing here next Sunday night, and to bear 
me in mind when they need anything. 


Booker was so mad he swore he could 
bite ten penny nails in two. But all he 
did was to snatch a cigar out of his 
pocket, jam it half way down his throat, 
bite it in two, throw the short end on 
the floor, and shew up the balance. Just 
as if he liked it. 


It was Friday afternoon. After 
“Booker” left the president’s office Mr. 
Director of Employment was summoned 
to the private sanctum-sanctorum of the 
president. There he remained for the 
balance of the day. 


Monday morning “Booker” received 


this message from the president: 


“Beginning immediately Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Jonas Taylor will assume 
the duties of General Manager, Em- 
ployment Director and Supervisor 
of Personnel. After January first he 
will also be Vice President in Charge 
of Sales. The resignation of our 


present employment director is 
hereby accepted and announced.” 
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HOTEL TULLER 


| DETROIT - MICHIGAN | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Old Colony Cafe, ala Carte 
Club, Detroit Noonday Lunch 
Main Floor 75¢ 
Detroit Auto- Dinner $1.50 
mobile Club 
Main Flor pe — 
Detroit Trans- Mea’s Calle 
portation Club Ground Floor 
om Barber Shop 
Motion Picture Ground Floor 
Exhibitors Tailor Shop 
Association Call Operator 


600 Rooms — $2.50 up — Single 
600 Baths — $4.50 up — Double 


| 2 Floors of Agents’ Sample Rooms 
$5.00 per day 


Card-Impression 


After your card reaches the mah you want to 


influence favorably does it impress, by a 
clean, finely engraved, snappy 


all the importance of your visit? 


WIGGINS Peerless 


Patent Book Form Cards 
do and have the additional advantage of be- 
ing more convenient. Made by master en- 
gravers and used by big representative 
business houses the country over. 
Send for specimen tab-——let the 
cards themselves do the “‘talk- 
ing.”” Write today. 
The John B. Wiggins 
Company 
Established 1857 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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Ideas That Others 
Have Found Useful 


In Temple, Oklahoma, a town of less 
than 1000 people there is a store which 
did a million and a quarter dollar busi- 
ness last year. If your salesmen knew 
about this, and how much of your prod- 
uct this store sold wouldn’t it help them 
encourage other dealers to do better. 
There are a number of these unusual 
stores. Perhaps a story of their success 
would help your salesmen help their cus- 
tomers. jake 


There seems to be an unusual number 
of “advance artists” abroad in the land 
this summer. We have heard many 
stories of salesmen who are drawing ad- 
vances from several firms at one time. 
‘Twill always be thus, we suppose, but 
right now there seems to be more than 
usual. A searching investigation of every 
applicant’s record will not be amiss these 
days. hi cacti 

In Kansas City one day last summer 
the sales manager of a large specialty 
organization was visiting three of his 
men. All of them agreed that the town 
was “worked out.” They were in a reg- 
ular summer doldrum and the hot wea- 
ther had practically downed them. The 
sales manager assigned each one of them 
a block adjoining the hotel. He told each 
one of the men to bring in an order from 
his block that afternoon, or die trying. 
He insinuated that he could do as much, 
or better. In less than two hours every 
one of the three men had an order before 
completing the canvass of the block. The 
arguments about new territories were 
‘soon forgotten. 

Both the Morrison and Sherman Ho- 
tels of Chicago have recently made sub- 
stantial reductions in room rates. Both 
these hotels are conveniently located in 
the Chicago loop district. 


The salesman who attempts to give 
his customers a talk on conditions is 
playing with a boomerang which is liable 
to come back and prevent him securing 
an order. Sales managers are making 
every effort to give their salesmen some- 
thing to talk about besides “conditions.” 


Sales Managers! 
Who Needs an Assistant? 


With the Following Qualifications: 
1. Good Foundation (worked way 
through college). 

2. Special Training Marketing and Mer- 
chandisbng, Post Graduate Courses, 
Constant Reader of Sales Manage- 
ment, Printers’ Ink, and_ similar 
magazines. 

3. Two years inside sales work-——corre- 
spondent, good sales through mail 
production, promotional work, con- 
trol of territory of ten states, direct- 
ing and supervising, salesmen’s ef- 
forts. Original analyses. 

4. Produced during last year selling 
personally in the South, despite so- 
ealled unfavorable conditions. 

Present concern wants me, but—I must 

make the next big step. Preferably in 

New York or New England, but would 
go anywhere. 

| Box 739 

| SALES MANAGEMENT 
1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 


~ Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Assistant General Sales Manager and 
Sales Engineer; age 39; fifteen years 
selling and executive experience; air 
compressors, rock drills, hoisting engines, 
crushers, pump power apparatus; North- 
west and Canada. Sales business and ex- 
ecutive ability. Resigning present posi- 
tion June 30th. Box 736, Sales Manage- 
ment. 

A sales manager now occupying a re- 
sponsible position to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his present employers, would like 
to re-enter the manufacturing sales field, 
with a company who would appreciate 
the ability to keep men in selling trim. 
My past record secured my present place 
with a large financial house of good re- 
pute. I prefer the cleaner competition 
of merchandising however, and I am 
ready to exchange loyal and efficient 
service for a good opportunity and 
proper compensation. Thirty-four years 
old, married, and unusually healthy. Box 

738, Sales Management. 


Trained merchandise executive on the 
Pacific Coast would like to have a high 
grade factory account. Exceptional sales 
record. Such an account should pay me 
at least six to eight thousand dollars a 
year to make it worth while. I would like 
the opportunity to demonstrate to you 
what I can do in representing you in this 
vicinity. Box 735, Sales Management. 


Sales Maps 


N APS of the U. S. by states. 

Used by sales and adver- 
tising departments and by 
advertising agencies for plotting 
sales, planning campaigns, 
showing data by states, ete. 
Size 84x11. Printed on good, 
white stock. May be punched 
to fit standard size loose leaf 
books. Send 30 cents for sam- 
ple dozen packet or $2.25 for 
package of 100. 


THE GRAPHIC PRESS 
1010 Wrigtey Bidg. Chicago 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 
fers Se ced eS pena ate 
keeper | and reduce the possibility of error. 
For weekly accounts. 
100—$ 3. 00 charges paid 
500— 13.75 f. o. b. Ric hmond 
1000— 25. oe am rt 


Sam 
GARRETT & Massie. inc., Publishers 
P. O. Box 1837-D, Richmond, Va. 


Binders for 
Sales Management 


$1.25 Post Paid 


SALESMEN WANTED 


E xcellent field opportunity with estab- 
lished, fast-growing manufacturer of 
production equipment for large and small 
plants in big widespread essential in- 
dustry little affected by adverse general 
conditions. The right man should net at 
least Five Thousand Dollars yearly and 
find great interest and satisfaction in 
this constructive work. 

This position requires seasoned high- 
grade man under forty with successful 
direct selling experience and ambition 
for permanent connection with a real 
future. He must have real selling abil- 
ity, make clean sales on merit by telling 
the truth effectively and produce satis- 
fied users. Any such man will be con- 
sidered regardless of what he is now 
selling. Salary and commission with ex- 
penses. State fully qualifications, age, 
education, experience and present con- 
nection. Box 731, Sales Management. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


We read and clip for thousands of busy 
people the best things on any subject 
appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Seasoned 


Adv.-Sales Executive 
Seeks Employment 


OW Advertising Sales Promo- 

tion Manager of nationally 
known concern, but anxious for 
bigger opportunity to co-ordinate 
Sales and Advertising work. Nine 
years’ varied experience with rec- 
ords of results that will interest 
you. Clean-cut, well educated, like- 
able executive of highest type. Will 
consider Adv. Agency connection. 
For complete particulars, Address 


BOX 730, SALES MANAGEMENT 


Letters to Salesmen 
Send your salesmen my stimulating 
weekly letters. One month's trial 
service, $1.00. House Organ and 
Sales Bulletin Contributions — fur- 
nished at a moderate charge. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


Sales and Advertising Counselor | 
405 Lexington Ave., New York City | 
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